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Moral Conditions of Economic Growth * 


ISTORIANS in general are rather suspicious of theories—and 

who is to blame them? The temptation to do violence to historical 
reality is strong, and must be resisted with might and main. However, 
bad company will sooner or later corrupt even the best of manners; and 
the economic historian, owing to his long and intimate association 
with that bold and reckless crowd, the theorists, has finally learned to 
overcome his scruples and inhibitions. Like the children of Israel, he 
goes a whoring after Baalim: he tries to develop a general theory of 
economic growth. 

But the path of sin, contrary to a widely held belief, turns out to be 
long and arduous. Worst of all, the theorist proves to be a less com- 
municative companion than was to be expected. In ardent pursuit of 
his own cognitive objectives he pays little or no attention to the ques- 
tions the historian would like to ask him. On the problems of economic 
growth the theorist simply refuses to comment. This is how the author 
of a well-known textbook in economic theory defines his subject: 
“Economics,” writes George Stigler, “is the study of the principles 
governing the allocation of scarce means among competing ends, when 
the objective of the allocation is to maximize the attainment of the 
ends.” * | 

If this definition be accepted, the economic historian would seem 
to have very little to gain from his association with the theorist. For, 
obviously, the history of man’s efforts to satisfy his wants involved 
much more than solving problems of maximization. The subject 


* A paper presented before the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History at Harvard 
University. 
1George J. Stigler, The Theory of Price (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 12. 
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matter of the historian’s discourse is, perhaps first and foremost, the 
sustained and successful endeavor to make additions to the means 
by which wants are satisfied. In other words, to the economic historian 
equilibrium is less significant than expansion of economic activity. 
For “the assumption which frequently underlies economic homiletics 
—that equilibrium is synonymous with riches and disequilibrium with 
poverty—is not one which can be long maintained.” ” 

Economic history, then, concerns itself with plutology—the science 
of wealth—rather than with economics proper, which investigates the 
principles of husbanding scarce resources. The economic historian 
merely resumes the old “Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations.” He carries on the tradition of the classical school, 
whose representatives, from Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill, are 
known to have been less interested in studying the problems of optimum 
allocation of given resources than in ascertaining the conditions of 
economic growth.’ 

It is scarcely possible to speak of “wealth” and “economic growth” 
without immediately losing one’s way in a veritable maze of concep- 
tual and methodological difficulties.* But, fortunately, no very refined 
index of economic growth would seem to be required for the present 
purpose. Indeed, the old common-sense definition of wealth as “the 
abundance or scantiness of [the] annual [per capita] supply” of “the 
necessaries and conveniences of life” ° might serve as well as any other; 
and economic growth might be defined as a sustained increase in that 
supply. In somewhat more general terms, wealth could be defined as 
the extent of an individual’s (or a group’s) capacity to satisfy his (or 
their) wants. 

But whatever criterion of opulence be adopted, it can be asserted with 
some confidence that ours is the wealthiest society in all recorded 
history—the wealthiest, but not necessarily the happiest. For it is not 
intended to represent opulence as an index of a psychic magnitude. 





2 Kenneth E. Boulding, “Equilibrium and Wealth: A Word of Encouragement to Economists,” 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, V (1939), 1. 

3 Hla Myint, Theories of Welfare Economics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), 
esp. chaps. i and iv. 

4See, for instance, Simon Kuznets, “Measurement of Economic Growth,” THe Tasks OF 
Economic History (Supplemental Issue of THe JouRNAL oF Economic History), VII (1947), 
10 ff., and Joseph J. Spengler, “Theories of Socio-Economic Growth,” Problems in the Study 
of Economic Growth (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1949), pp. 47 ff. 

5 Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, ed. 
Edwin Cannan (Modern Library; New York: Random House), p. lvii. 
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Indeed, the student of economic life might do well to make his own 
Isaac Newton’s proud resolve, “Hypotheses non fingo.” Like the mod- 
ern physicist, who strictly adheres to “the rule of excluding inac- 
cessibles,”® the social scientist ought to abandon any concept (and 
“welfare” seems to be one of them) that consistently eludes the ob- 
server. 

All that can be observed objectively is that man’s capacity to satisfy 
his wants has grown from paleolithic times to the present, and more 
rapidly during the past few hundred years in Western society than 
at any other time. Whether this increase in the means of want satis- 
faction has resulted in greater welfare would depend on at least two 
conditions, neither of which can be shown conclusively to be fulfilled. 
It would depend, first of all, on the beneficial character of man’s 
wants. If his preponderant wants be injurious or destructive, a greater 
ability to satisfy them would, of course, be conducive to misery rather 
than well-being. But who is to pass judgment on the wisdom of our 
wants? Whether happiness has grown as a result of man’s increased 
capacity to satisfy his wants would depend, secondly, on the rate at 
which the intensity and number of his desires have changed. If the 
intensity and number of man’s desires had grown at a faster rate than 
his capacity to satisfy them, his greater opulence would avail him 
little: he would still be worse off than before. But, then, we have no 
means of measuring aggregate intensity of desire. These, of course, 
are old and familiar arguments. The decision to repeat them here 
was motivated by the belief that one of them, at any rate, will serve 
as a convenient starting point for the following exposition. 


II 


We suggested that wealth—defined as the capacity to satisfy one’s 
wants—must be balanced against the number and intensity of one’s 
desires. It follows that, if the objective of wealth getting is the re- 
duction of marginal utility of all consumers’ goods and services, this 
aim can be accomplished by an alternative method; namely, by re- 
ducing the intensity of some or all of our desires. (A sufficiently 
drastic reduction would, of course, lead to the complete elimination 
of some wants.) The limiting case would be one in which the marginal 


6 Herbert Dingle, Science and Human Experience (London: Williams & Norgate Ltd., 1931), 
p. 66. 
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utilities of all goods and services were reduced to zero. This “state 
of bliss,” once more, can be approached along two different roads: 
by seeking control of ¢hings, or by gaining mastery of one’s self. 
The first alternative consists in trying to make the means of want 
satisfaction so abundant that all our wants, even though their number 
and intensity be high and growing, could be completely satisfied. If 
all goods and services could be made available in unlimited quantities 
(if they could be made “free goods,” like air and water), no desire 
would need to be left unsatisfied. The other alternative would be so 
to reduce the intensity of all our wants that they could be satiated 
with very limited means. 

This second alternative calls for the development of spiritual powers 
and involves perfecting ascetic techniques. The practitioner of asceti- 
cism learns how to govern his soul (or, as he himself would probably 
put it, his “flesh”). He attempts to subdue his carnal desires: his sexual 
appetites, his craving for food and drink and sleep, as well as his 
subtler, but perhaps even more potent, wishes—his craving for distinc- 
tion and power. 

Of course, the ascetic cannot succeed in an absolute sense, short of 
committing suicide. He may deaden his conscious desires, but he can- 
not expect to escape his biological limitations. There exist physiological 
minima—probably variable between rather wide limits—that must be 
available to man as an organism, if he is to survive: a minimum of sleep 
and rest, a minimum of food and drink, a minimum of warmth. 
But to the extent that the ascetic deliberately reduces all his wants 
to these minimum requirements, his practice of renunciation is not 
only an alternative to wealth getting but actually militates against 
economic progress. For, if man concentrates his efforts on the control 
of his self, he is not likely to pay much attention to making additions 
to, and improving, the means of want satisfaction. You cannot re- 
nounce “the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” and yet 
retain an interest in their aggrandizement. A civilization that succumbs 
to the fascination of asceticism and embraces religious or philosophical 
gospels of self-denial is not likely to increase its wealth very much. 
A society that is dominated by ascetic ideals will, generally, be less 
interested in accumulation and innovation than one whose members 
give free rein to their appetites. 

Conversely, any community that permits and encourages the in- 
tensity of desires to increase among its members will be stimulated 
into an intensification of efforts to achieve greater control of things. 
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The creation of new wants as well as the intensification of existing ones 
will, under certain conditions, have the effect of promoting economic 
exertions. 

Intensification and multiplication of wants can be promoted by vari- 
ous techniques and institutions. In modern society, advertising in all 
its forms ranks high among the forces that act as stimuli to man’s 
intensity of desire. A more fundamental factor, however—and one 
that operates more or less in all civilized societies—is the existence of 
class divisions, and its concomitant, the awareness, that is, of differ- 
ences in the standards of consumption. What Thorstein Veblen has 
termed “conspicuous consumption,” the wish to equal and, if possible, 
to outdo one’s neighbors, would tend to strengthen any existing in- 
tensity of wants. A society that encourages such a spirit of social emu- 
lation and the practice of “showing off” will not be one in which 
asceticism can thrive. Intensification rather than repression of desires 
will prevail, and people will rely on increments of the means of want 
satisfaction rather than on self-denial. 

A further intensification of desires may be achieved by political 
propaganda. Anything that aims at promoting invidious comparisons 
and discontent among the underprivileged, be it the mild gospel of 
social reformers or the incendiary propaganda of revolutionary parties, 
is intrinsically opposed to the development of ascetic attitudes. Once 
man begins to question his “station in life” and the justice of the 
existing distribution of property and income, his desire “to do some- 
thing about it” awakens. Remedial action, as will be seen presently, 
may consist in a resort to violence, that is, to revolutionary or criminal 
action, or to war; or else it may involve the nonviolent exercise of 
political power, leading to transfer of income and property by legisla- 
tion, to the acquisition of monopoly positions through graft and “pull,” 
and so on. However, the effect of social envy and discontent may also 
lead to increased economic efforts, a fixed determination to succeed 
through hard work, saving, or innovation. 


Il 


Before developing the argument any further it becomes necessary 
to introduce an important qualification. Ascetic attitudes may, but 
need not, be inspired by religious feelings and beliefs: they can also be 
produced by certain forms of hedonist philosophy. If happiness be 
defined as freedom from pain, the most promising method of achiev- 
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ing it is to raise the psychical “threshold”; by so doing the ascetic 
hedonist expects to become independent of the outside world. He 
attempts to subdue his desires, because he yearns for the bliss which 
freedom from want promises to give. In other words, mastery over 
one’s passions and appetites need not be, as it is in Christianity, a pre- 
requisite of salvation: freedom from the pangs of desire can be equated 
with salvation itself. This, in a certain sense, is the attitude of the 
great Hindu religions; ‘ and it was the attitude underlying some of the 
most influential philosophical schools of later antiquity. Both the 
Epicurean and the Stoic—not to mention the Cynic—strove to at- 
tain happiness by so disciplining the soul that it should become 
impervious to the influences of the external world. Their aim—vari- 
ously described as 4ztapagia (imperturbability), é¢7a%a (lack of feel- 
ing), or even 4xydia (listlessness of mind and body)—was to reduce 
intensity of desire, and thereby free man’s soul from all the pain which 
has its origin in the world without. 

It will be observed that such counsel of renunciation as was offered 
by Stoic and Epicurean philosophers was not supported by any religious 
injunction. Asceticism on this level has no metaphysical significance 
per se; it is merely instrumental—an exercise in self-control. (In this 
connection it is of some interest to recall that the Greek word doxyors 
referred, in its original meaning, to exercise, training, practice; especially 
of the athlete.) This purely functional character of Stoic and Epicurean 
asceticism accounts for its moderation. Its devotees would have to avoid 
self-indulgence, to be sure; but they were not required to perform 
heroic feats of mortification. More specifically, Stoic and Epicurean 
self-denial does not appear to have extended to leisure. The sage was 
expected to enjoy a simple and carefree life of dignified leisure, otiam 
cum dignitate. 





7See Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and Its Development, trans. Mrs. Charles E. B. 
Russell (2d ed.; London: Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., 1936). 

8In the case of the Stoics, however, this fundamental attitude of serene indifference and 
detachment did not lead to complete withdrawal from worldly activities. The Stoic, while 
setting no store by personal achievements in the field of politics or in economic pursuits, 
nevertheless accepted active participation in social life as a duty. Since the Stoic was expected 
to fulfill his social obligations—though without enthusiasm—his asceticism did not, perhaps, 
seriously impair his energy in matters economic or political. Indeed, some of the most active 
and successful administrators of imperial Rome were disciples of the Stoa. 

It was different, however, with the Epicureans. Unlike the followers of Zeno, those of 
Epicurus did advocate withdrawal. “The life they envisaged as ideal was that of a club, a 
group of congenial friends like the one in the midst of which their Master lived in the 
Garden in Athens, unmolested because of its obscurity and inactivity.,.—-W. S. Ferguson, 
“The Leading Ideas of the New Period,” The Cambridge Ancient History, VII, 37. 
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However, this attitude of prudent restraint and serene detachment 
gradually shaded off into something much cruder and fiercer. The 
mildly ascetic tenets which had been developed in a spirit of aristo- 
cratic rationalism by the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers of Hellen- 
istic times were embraced eagerly by coarser minds in the late Roman 
period. That is to say, those ancient doctrines of philosophical resig- 
nation tended to form a compound with heterogeneous elements 
which betray their origin from among the downtrodden and frus- 
trated proletariat of the Near East. In this process, renunciation came 
to be regarded as meritorious in a metaphysical and religious sense. 
Once it becomes endowed with sacrificial significance, however, self- 
denial acquires a much higher degree of intensity. Thus a vulgarized 
asceticism finally blossomed forth in the fantastic and—to us—ab- 
surd practices of Eastern monasticism, described by Edward Gibbon 
in his celebrated thirty-seventh chapter of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Self-control became “mortification of the flesh.” 
The ascetic virtuoso, if his feats of devotion and self-denial could not 
be imitated by the multitude, was nevertheless regarded as the re- 
ligious ideal. Sexual continence, severe fasts, self-inflicted punish- 
ments of the body, and other acts of fanatical self-chastisement came 
to be admired. Asceticism became a means of seeking the social dis- 
tinction and esteem which in other societies could be secured by con- 
spicuous consumption, and it was accepted as the surest road to 
salvation. 

Whether and how seriously this intensification of the ascetic spirit 
and practice in late Roman times militated against economic growth 
is a question that cannot easily be answered on a priori grounds. 
For even if he leaves aside the most intractable question of fact— 
namely, to what extent the behavior of the broad masses was in- 
fluenced by the spread of fanatical asceticism *®—the historian finds 
himself confronted with a curious sociological paradox. On the one 
hand, there can be little doubt that the prevalence of ascetic ideals 
and practices did sap the economic energies of late Roman society. 
The withdrawal from production of a sizable number of men and 
women—even though these monks and nuns were very modest con- 


9 The statement of a Christian writer of the second half of the fourth century, Tyrannius 
Rufinus, that in Egypt the number of monks was nearly equal to the remainder of the people 
(Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire [Modern Library; New York: 
Random House], II, 4, n. 15) was undoubtedly a gross exaggeration. But we may give some 
credence to other contemporary authors (quoted by Gibbon), all of whom testify to the 
multitude of anchorites and monasteries in various regions of the Hellenistic world. 
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sumers—must have made some difference to the size of the disposable 
surplus of society. Had it been only the idle rich exchanging one life 
of leisure for another, the loss of labor would not have been very 
serious to the economy. But no less a person than St. Augustine testi- 
fies to the fact that the monastic communities recruited themselves 
from all ranks of society, and more especially from the working classes: 
“ex vita rusticana, et ex opificum exercitatione, et plebeio labore.” 
Peasants, skilled artisans, and common laborers asked for, and secured, 
admission to monasteries.’ Of even greater economic importance 
than the loss of labor was the fact referred to previously, that under 
the influence of ascetic ideas man’s interest in wealth getting must 
have generally been weakened very seriously. 

On the other hand, these negative factors may have been offset by 
positive elements whose influence on man’s economic behavior seems 
to have been rather powerful in the long run. Ascetic self-denial may, 
but need not, be connected with expectations of an existence beyond 
the grave. In Christianity, the renunciation of earthly happiness was 
indeed the price paid by the faithful for a life of future bliss in heaven 
—a life not seldom conceived in grossly material terms. To the extent 
that the Christian religion thus held out to its followers the prospect 
of greater returns in time to come for a temporary abstinence from 
enjoyment, it may be supposed to have acted as a strong agent not 
only of spiritual but of economic discipline. “Waiting,”. “postpone- 
ment of satisfaction” for the sake of greater returns at a later date, 
is the essential prerequisite of accumulation. By cultivating this 
ability to wait, ascetic Christianity provided an excellent moral train- 
ing ground for its adherents. Accustomed to balance future benefits 
_ against present sacrifices, the Christian ascetic developed the very 
mental traits which, if transferred to the economic field, enabled him 
to save and accumulate. In this sense, Christianity—and not only its 
later Puritan variety—must be classified among the positive factors of 
economic growth. 

The paradox that man, through the practice of self-denial, should 
have increased his capacity to produce the very satisfactions which he 
was so eager to renounce becomes even more glaring when one con- 





10 St. Augustine, De opere monachorum, chap. 22, quoted by Gibbon, II, 7, n. 30. 

11 To many of these people the attractions of monastic life may not have been purely spiritual. 
The economic and social security of the cloister must often have appeared preferable to the 
hardships and dangers of worldly life. To oppressed tenant farmers and poor mechanics the 
ascetic discipline to which they had to submit may have seemed sweet and lenient, compared 
with the toil and misery of their previous existence. 
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siders the attitude of the religiously inspired ascetic toward leisure. 
As indicated above, the hedonist ascetic, while imposing upon him- 
self restraints and controls of various kinds for the sake of spiritual 
freedom, yet saw no reason for denying himself enjoyment of leisure. 
However, as soon as renunciation assumed the positive character of a 
religious sacrifice, the range of ascetic practices tended to broaden. 
In his search for ever new and more exacting methods of self-chastise- 
ment, the religious perfectionist was bound to discover the ascetic 
possibilities of work. Looked upon as a curse by Greeks and Jews 
alike, manual labor came to be regarded as yet another powerful 
means of mortification. 

How far removed was this attitude from the original animus of 
Christianity, as epitomized in the sixth chapter of St. Matthew! “Be- 
hold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them... . 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither 
do they spin: And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. . . . Take therefore no thought 
for the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” This passage, like 
so many other sayings of Christ, breathes an almost Epicurean spirit. 
Had this spirit prevailed, Western society might be very much happier 
today; but it would certainly not be as wealthy as we know it to be. 
As it was, the future lay with the zealot; and the economic effects 
of an “asceticism of underconsumption” were reinforced by those of 
an “asceticism of work.” 

That the combination of Puritan frugality and industry was produc- 
tive of that high rate of accumulation which was one of the main 
prerequisites of nascent capitalism is a thesis too well known to re- 
quire further elaboration.” But we would urge that the “inner-worldly 
asceticism” of the Protestant sects and churches was rooted in much 
more ancient habits and beliefs. At what point the purely passive 
“asceticism of renunciation” acquired that high intensity which finally 
gave birth to an “asceticism of work” cannot be ascertained. It is 
known that the manufacture of wooden sandals and the weaving of 
mats and baskets from the fibers of palm leaves were practiced among 
the monks of Egypt. But whether work of this sort was regarded 


12 See, for instance, Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (London: 
G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1930), and R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
(Harmondsworth, England: Pelican Books, 1938). 
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as intrinsically meritorious, or whether it merely served the purpose 
of maintaining the monastic community, must remain doubtful. It is - 
quite certain, however, that in Western monasticism, among the Bene- 
dictines and their offshoots, manual and mental labor assumed the 
character of a holy duty, just like prayers, fasts, or vigils. To quote 
from the Rule of St. Benedict of Nursia (ca. 480-ca. 553): “Idleness 
is the enemy of the soul. And therefore, at fixed times, the brothers 
ought to be occupied in manual labour; and again, at fixed times, in 
sacred reading. . . . But, if the exigency of poverty of the place de- 
mands that they be occupied . . . in picking fruits, they shall not be 
dismayed: for then they are truly monks if they live by the labours of 
their hands; as did also our fathers and the apostles.” ** 

From the viewpoint of economic growth it was of supreme im- 
portance that in Western society religion should have provided a 
strong incentive for that form of self-denial which we have termed 
“asceticism of work.” For it is highly doubtful whether man’s desire 
to gain control of “things” would have been strong enough to produce 
any great and sustained exertions. It was no less a social scientist than 
Malthus who observed that “an efficient taste for luxuries and con- 
veniences, that is, such a taste as will properly stimulate industry, 

. isa plant of slow growth.” ** In other words, an attitude of resig- 
nation, involving underconsumption of goods and services combined 
with overconsumption of leisure, so far from requiring spiritual motives, 
seems to have been the “natural” attitude of man in most societies 
over long stretches of history. What Malthus calls “indolence” is much 
more prevalent than is assumed by the modern economist, who is too 
prone to accept uncritically the premise of the insatiability of wants. 
(Of this “precapitalist” attitude Max Weber has given some striking 
illustrations.) It is only when religious inspiration furnishes incentives 
for both forms of self-denial—restriction of consumption and of leisure 
—that asceticism results in accumulation. 





13 Introduction to Contemporary Civilization: A Source Book (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946), I, 139 f. 

14 Thomas Robert Malthus, Principles of Political Economy (2d. ed.; London School of 
Economics Reprints), p. 321. 
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IV 


Adam Smith’s confident reference to people’s “universal, continual, 
and uninterrupted effort to better their own condition, . . . which has 
maintained . . . progress . . . towards opulence and improvement” » 
would seem to be a correct appraisal of man’s attitude in modern 
economic society. But the principle is not of universal validity. What 
Adam Smith treats as a powerful natural urge, comparable to man’s 
desire to propagate his species, namely, people’s willingness to exert 
themselves for the sake of increasing their means of want satisfaction, 
is by no means an invariant force.'® As has been shown, active pursuit 
of wealth may appear so hopeless that man has recourse to the alterna- 
tive of resignation. 

But even when he did not altogether refuse to entertain hopes of 
achieving control of things through efforts of his own, it would seem 
that it rarely occurred to man in preindustrial society that there was 
any road to great opulence and power, except the one described in 
legends and fairy tales: riches are gained by means of magic. Aladdin’s 
lamp, which guides its bearer to treasures beyond the dreams of 
avarice; the secret knowledge, revealed by a kobold, of how to spin 
straw into gold; gifts bestowed by a fairy godmother; or a pact with 
the devil—these are some of the sources of wealth; and as if the 
narrator wished to emphasize the futility of all rational efforts, he 
often represents the laziest and stupidest fellow as the recipient of 
such supernatural favors. 

Nor can it be said that preindustrial man was altogether mistaken in 
his search for methods of wealth getting that promised quicker suc- 
cess than drudgery and parsimony. As long as man’s initial equip- 
ment remained poor and scanty, no amount of hard work and thrift was 
likely to yield more than an insignificant rate of accumulation during 
an individual’s brief span of life. Sudden and decisive increments of 
wealth, so it seemed, could be obtained only by enlisting the help of 
supernatural powers—apart from acquisition of property by violent 
or fraudulent means, an alternative that will be discussed presently. 

It has been pointed out that magic or ritual performances “in them- 


15 Adam Smith, p. 329. 
16 See James S. Duesenberry, “Some Aspects of the Theory of Economic Development,” 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, M1 (1950), 72. 
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selves are not practical, but expressive.” ** They serve, primarily, an 
elementary human need, just as language in the “chattering stage” 
of early childhood is not a means of social communication but the 
direct fulfillment of a craving for expression. Yet, like language, magic 
and ritual at a later stage can be and are used for “practical” purposes: 
to coerce the Powers into co-operation with human desires. A ritual 
dance may be performed with a view to restoring the generative 
powers of animals and fields. A sacrifice may serve the purpose of 
warding off sickness and death. A divining rod may be instrumental 
in finding treasures. 

The economic historian cannot but pronounce the attempt to con- 
trol things by means of magic futile. As far as we can judge, in- 
cantations, spells, and other such magic performances are ineffectual 
as such, though it must be admitted that the confidence which the 
practitioner of magic derives from his activities can be an important 
psychological element of success in other lines of endeavor. It should 
also be pointed out that magic practices have, as a matter of fact, 
yielded positive results on more than one occasion—accidentally, as 
it were. The domestication of animals and the growing of cereals 
may have originated in what were, in the beginning, magic rites.’* 
The alchemist, if he did not find the philosophers’ stone, nor the 
elixir of life, yet made significant contributions to industrial chemistry. 
However, when all is said it still remains true that magic and rational 
technics are, to some extent, alternatives, and that reliance on the 
former militates against the development of the latter. If you are con- 
fident that you can dominate and direct supernatural forces, you will, 
ceteris paribus, pay less atttention and devote less effort to the per- 
fection of your material and intellectual equipment. A community 
that has recourse to magical incantations for the cure of an illness is 
not likely to develop great medical or surgical skill. A society that be- 
lieves in the efficacy of the rain maker’s rites will tend to neglect such 
means of environmental control as water wheels and irrigation ditches. 
The conjurer who hopes to discover hidden hoards of gold with the help 
of ghosts will hardly waste his time in the mine and the smelting house. 

If the foregoing premise be accepted as valid, the unique success of 
Western civilization in matters economic would seem to be attributable, 
among other things, to the fact that recourse to magic, while it was 





17 Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New York: Penguin Books, 1948), p. 36. 
18 See Fritz Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums (Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1938), 
I, 38 ff. and 45 ff. 
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never blocked completely, was nevertheless rendered increasingly difh- 
cult to European man. It cannot be the purpose of this paper to trace 
in any detail the long and complex process that led to this relative 
repression of magical beliefs and practices in Western society. Suffice 
it to point to two main factors. 

It has often been remarked that ordinarily no evidence of past failures 
is likely to discourage the practitioner of magic. “If heaven and earth 
do not answer him, the rite is simply unconsummated; it was not 
therefore a ‘mistake.’ Its failure can be redeemed by finding some 
extenuating circumstance, some ‘counter-charm’ that explains the mis- 
carriage.” '” However, members of a society whose intellectual heritage 
comprised some elements, at least, of Greek rationalism, with its 
notion of an orderly universe, were bound sooner or later to develop 
fundamental doubts about the efficacy of magical technics. The belief 
that human acts should be capable of deflecting the course of events 
could hardly be reconciled with the idea of a cosmos governed through- 
out by Divine Providence. The mere attempt to interfere with God’s 
immutable decrees must have appeared wanton and wicked. 

At this point the rationalist legacy of Greece readily combined with 
the religious traditions of monotheistic Judaism to produce a strong 
antimagical bias in Christianity. To coerce the deity apparently did 
not seem impossible to the Jewish believer; but it was regarded as an 
abomination. Hence the strict prohibition against “graven images,” 
which might be used to conjure with, as well as against pronouncing 
the name of Yahweh, the sounding of which might give the mortal 
power over the godhead.” This Jewish abhorrence of magic was 
passed on to Christianity. 

To be sure, neither rational doubts about the efficacy of magical 
practices nor religious scruples about their propriety were strong enough 
to cause their complete disappearance in Western civilization. Im- 
patient of the slow and scanty returns of ordinary efforts, man was 
always tempted to seek a short cut to wealth, power, and knowledge, 
but perhaps never more passionately than in the age of the Renaissance. 


Philosophy is odious and obscure; 

Both law and physic are for petty wits; 
Divinity is basest of the three. . 

’Tis magic, magic, that hath ravished me. 


19 Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, p. 129. 
20 On this point see Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsaétze zur Religionssoziologie (Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1921), III, 233 ff. 
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However, when Christopher Marlowe put these words into the mouth 
of Doctor Faustus, the days of magic as a serious competitor to rational 
methods of controlling things were already numbered. On the one 
hand, as magia naturalis, the secret arts were shading off into the new 
Science of Nature, or else were paling into innocuous philosophical 
speculations. In sixteenth-century Cracow, magic was even made a 
subject of instruction at the university. On the other hand, the sinister 
features of magic became ever more pronounced. At this end of the 
scale, the quest for wealth and power degenerated into “black magic,” 
the secret lore of the underworld of vagrants, gypsies, hangmen, and 
criminals.» As such, magical practices finally became subject to ruth- 
less suppression by public authority. The trials for witchcraft, which 
are so characteristic a feature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
were not entirely the product of mass delusion. They were attempts— 
albeit with inappropriate means—to stamp out the cankerous growth 
of fiendish and sacrilegious practices. For the rest, belief in magic of 
any sort had only scant chances of survival in an age whose thought 
and action came to be governed more and more by the principles of 
experimental science.**” (What looks like a curious recrudescence of 
magic in the Age of Reason—its pretended use by such notorious 
eighteenth-century impostors as the Count of St. Germain and Cag- 
liostro—belongs in a different category altogether.) 

When Western man finally recognized the futility of die magical 
arts, or at any rate, like Prospero, renounced their exercise— 





ies ac ah oi I'll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
I'll drown my book. 


—pursuit of gain became a rational affair, as far as methods were 
concerned. But wealth getting by rational means is not limited to those 


21 See Otto Brunner, Adeliges Landleben und europiischer Geist. Leben und Werk Wolf Helm- 
hards von Hohberg, 1612-1688 (Salzburg: O. Miiller, 1949, pp. 72 f. 

22 Enlightened opinion on the subject was summarized by Daniel Defoe in the preface to his 
A System of Magick or a History of the Black Art (London, 1727) in these words: “I see no 
great Harm in our present Pretenders to Magick, if the poor People could but keep their 
Money in their Pockets; and that they should have their Pockets pick’d by such an unperform- 
ing, unmeaning, ignorant Crew as these are, is the only Magick that I can find in the whole 
Science.” 
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forms of behavior that are commonly classified as “productive,” such 
as work, real investment, resource allocation, and the like. Alterna- 
tive modes of action, alluded to once or twice previously, are force and 
fraud. 

It should hardly be necessary to emphasize that the employment of 
violence, actual or potential, as a means of enrichment must be dis- 
tinguished from the “feudal” interest in power for power’s sake. The 
exercise of power has a strong fascination for, man, quite apart from 
the greater ability to satisfy his wants which its possession entails. In 
the actual mechanism of motivation these tyo aspects cannot easily 
be separated; but, theoretically, the instrumental character of force 
can and must be considered by itself. 

It goes without saying that economic history records innumerable 
instances of transfer of wealth by means other than voluntary ex- 
change of goods and services. War, piracy, robbery, and similar acts of 
violence have always been resorted to by individuals and groups with the 
object of increasing their means of want satisfaction.”* By despoiling 
conquered foes of their land or their movable possessions, by imposing 
tributes and war indemnities on the vanquished, or by exacting from 
them monopolistic trading privileges, men have often gained more 
wealth than they could have obtained had they applied themselves and 
their capital resources to peaceful pursuits. Likewise with treachery and 
fraud: cheating can be used quite successfully to “corriger la fortune.” 

Nor would it be correct to argue that violence and fraud have served 
merely to bring about a redistribution of existing means of want satis- 
faction. Increments of total wealth can be created by means of coercion. 
For instance, by reducing human beings to slavery it is possible to 
make them perform labor services for their masters, not only exceeding 
in value the outlay for their keep, but also in excess of what they 
might have produced in the absence of compulsion. Power can also 
be used to bring about a higher rate of accumulation than could be 
achieved voluntarily. Compulsory saving—whether it be induced di- 
rectly, by confiscatory taxation, or indirectly, by maintaining a grossly 
unequal distribution of property and income—is in the last analysis 
a consequence of the exercise of political power. 

At this point it should be recalled once more that peaceful and 
“honest” means of wealth getting on the one hand and the acquisition 


23 This badly neglected “plutological” aspect of war has been made the subject of a highly 
stimulating study by Frederic C. Lane, “The Economic Meaning of War and Protection,” 
Journal of Social Philosophy and Jurisprudence, Vl (1942), 254 ff. 
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of property or income by violence and fraud on the other are alterna- 
tives. To the extent that acquisition of wealth by violent or dishonest 
means becomes difficult in practice and morally objectionable, the 
range of acts conducive to wealth getting narrows down to “economic” 
behavior, that is, to productive labor, saving, and innovation. In other 
words, the ease with which an individual or a group can possess 
themselves of the means of want satisfaction by “noneconomic” meth- 
ods is likely to stand in inverse ratio to the effort bestowed on “pro- 
ductive” pursuits. 

The gradual reduction and partial elimination of violence in West- 
ern society—or rather the monopolizing of Jegitimate violence in the 
hands of the State—as well as the growing subtlety in the legal and 
moral distinctions between “honest” and “dishonest” acts, these are 
processes much too complex to be traced in any detail within the scope 
of this paper. Suffice it to say that violent forms of acquisition met 
with only scant moral disapproval in early societies. If directed against 
a member of the in-group, transfer of wealth by means of force would 
be resisted, no doubt. But the alien aggressor—the pirate, the robber, 
the slave raider—did not “lose face” on account of his activities. He 
would be an object of hatred and fear: a foe, but not a criminal. 
The naiveté and lack of moral concern with which strangers inquired 
of Ulysses and his companions whether they were merchants. or pirates 
has often been commented upon.”* 

But even as recently as the European Middle Ages, the scope ac- 
corded to lawful violence within society was so broad that modern 
students of feudal institutions long failed to grasp their essential mean- 
ing. Oligopolistic dispersion of coercive power, so far from being ac- 
cepted as a primary datum of medieval society, was liable to be inter- 
preted as the result of a degenerative process. Historians and lawyers 
whose notions of sovereignty were derived from observations of modern 
bodies politic could not but regard feudal lordship as usurpation of 
“public” rights, and feudal warfare as lawlessness, made possible by 





24 The Odyssey of Homer, trans. S. H. Butcher and A. Lang (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1906), Book IX, lines 252 ff., p. 142: “Strangers, who are ye? Whence sail ye over the 
wet ways? On some trading enterprise or at adventure do ye rove, even as sea-robbers over 
the brine, for at hazard of their own lives they wander, bringing bale to alien men.” The same 
question in identical words has been asked previously (Book III, lines 70 ff., p. 33) of Athena 
and Telemachos by Nestor. See also the comments by Thucydides in his History of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, trans. Richard Crawley (Everyman’s Library; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
Book I, chap. 1.5: “. . . the question we find the old poets everywhere representing the people 
as asking of voyagers—‘Are they pirates?’—as if those who are asked the question would 
have no idea of disclaiming the imputation, or their interrogators of reproaching them for it.” 
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the deplorable “weakness” of the Crown. This anachronistic interpreta- 
tion of medieval history has now been. decisively refuted.”” We have 
come to realize that the medieval world was indeed pervaded by 
violence: yet not because the Middle Ages were times of “feudal an- 
archy,” but for the reason that particles of sovereignty, entailing the 
right to exercise force, were vested in a very large number of individuals 
and corporations. 

Since then, the lawful exercise of violence by persons other than 
agents of the State has been all but eliminated. Only the strictly 
limited right of using force in self-defense has survived.”* What 
Friedrich von Wieser once called the “law of diminishing force” in 
history “ has been operative in Western society with remarkable vigor; 
and its most significant manifestation was the rise of the modern State. 
Its emergence created conditions uniquely favorable to economic 
growth. In the first place, the suppression of violence within so- 
ciety helped to establish security, factual as well as psychological, an ele- 
ment that is essential to accumulation and risk taking.”* The concentra- 
tion of lawful force in the hands of the national government, secondly, 
must have tended to channel man’s acquisitive energies more and more 
into “productive” pursuits. When all forms of “private” violence be- 
came not only increasingly risky but downright criminal acts, man 
had to fall back on what remained the only licit means of wealth 
getting, namely, industry, thrift, and enterprise. 

This tendency to concentrate on “economic” methods of acquisition 
must have been strengthened by sustained and increasingly successful 
efforts on the part of the State, and more especially the Church, to block 
off still another “nonproductive” source of gain, namely, fraud in all 
its forms. The medieval Church has often received praise or blame 
(depending on the political and social predilections of the writers) 
for having retarded the growth of modern economic institutions by 
its conservative doctrines on price and interest. However, before friends 
and foes of capitalism have it out, they would do well to re-examine 
the question of fact. For it is at least arguable that the teachings of 


25 See Otto Brunner, Land und Herrschaft (3d ed.; Brno, Munich, Vienna: R. M. Rohrer, 
1943). 

26 In recent times, however, an increasingly broad interpretation of labor’s right to “peaceful” 
picketing threatens to introduce an element of neofeudalism—nor can it be said to be the 
only one—into modern society. 

27 Friedrich von Wieser, Das Gesetz der Macht (Vienna: J. Springer, 1926), pp. 254 ff. 

28 See W. T. Easterbrook, “The Climate of Enterprise,” American Economic Review, Papers 
and Proceedings, XXXIX (1949), 322 ff. 
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the Church did as much and more to promote genuine enterprise than 
they did to obstruct it. As far as the practical application of the usury 
laws in the confessional and the courts Christian was concerned, that 
was demonstrably the case. The prohibition of interest may have in- 
terfered with the business of petty pawnbrokers and people of that ilk; 
it did little to hamper the dealings of the great merchant bankers.” 
Indeed, since the Church objected to lending at a profit only if the 
creditor’s gain was certain, but did not disapprove of putting money 
“in adventure,” ** the usury laws, while preventing the concentration 
of capital in the hands of a class of passive rentiers, must have en- 
couraged the practice of risk taking and stimulated the spirit of enter- 
prise. 

The ecclesiastical doctrines on pretium justum, aimed as they were, 
first and foremost, against monopolistic malpractices, must have helped 
materially to strengthen the competitive elements in the economy. 
But they did more than that. The subtle disquisitions of theologians 
and canon lawyers on questions of right and wrong in buying and 
selling undoubtedly did much to sharpen the moral sense of confessors 
and popular preachers, and, through them, to arouse the dormant 
conscience of their penitents or listeners. At the same time, the labored 
efforts of medieval writers on business ethics to prove that certain 
obviously crooked practices are morally objectionable are a source of 
constant wonderment to the modern reader. Should it really have been 
necessary for St. Thomas Aquinas to demonstrate with the help of 
Holy Writ that “if anyone knowingly make use of a faulty measure 
in selling, he is guilty of fraud”? ** However, all those long-winded 
arguments merely show that the moralists deemed it advisable to be 
as explicit as possible, because people’s sense of right and wrong in 
matters of business was deplorably deficient. Desiderius Erasmus, the 
famous Dutch humanist—a mild-mannered man—has this to say of 
the low moral caliber of the merchants at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century: “The most foolish and sordid of all are your merchants, in 
that they carry on the most sordid business of all, and this by the most 





29 See Benjamin N. Nelson, “The Usurer and the Merchant Prince: Italian Businessmen and 
the Ecclesiastical Law of Restitution,” THe TasKs oF Economic History (Supplemental Issue of 
THe JouRNAL oF Economic History), VII (1947), 104 ff. 

30 See Raymond de Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges (Cambridge: 
The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1948), pp. 54 and 305 ff. 

31 The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas, literally translated by fathers of the 
English Dominican province, Part II? (London: Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1918), 
p. 321 (quaestio LXXVII, art. 2). 
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sordid methods; for on occasion they lie, they steal, they cheat, they 
impose on the public. Yet they make themselves men of importance 
—because they have gold rings on their fingers.” * 

Need we assert that such an atmosphere of deceit and trickery— 
the moral climate of an Oriental bazaar—would have been anything 
but favorable to the growth of an industrial civilization? The business- 
man who unscrupulously and with impunity exploits the ignorance of 
his trading partners is no more likely to pay much attention to technical 
or managerial improvements than the feudal noble who enriches him- 
self by means of violence and extortion. However, the work of moral 
education which was carried on indefatigably from the pulpit and 
in the confessional began gradually to bear fruit. The Church’s in- 
sistence on honesty in business deals made it imperative to play 
the economic game according to more subtle rules. It would seem that 
a new type of businessman was emerging, men who relied for their 
gain on superior technology and managerial efficiency rather than on 
their powers of deceitful persuasion and unscrupulous misrepresenta- 
tion. Daniel Defoe distinguished the new type from the old in the 
following memorable sentences: “Masters of more cunning than 
their neighbours turn their thoughts to private methods of trick and 
cheat... . Others turn their thoughts to honest invention, founded 
upon the platform of ingenuity and integrity. . . . A mere projector, 
then, is a contemptible thing. ... But the honest projector is he 
who, having by fair and plain principles of sense, honesty and in- 
genuity brought any contrivance to a suitable perfection, . . . turns 
his project into execution, and contents himself with the real produce of 
his invention.” ** Here we have, it would seem, one of the first defini- 
tions of the genuine “entrepreneur,” as distinguished from the ad- 
venturer and trickster. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to isolate a number of factors 
whose operation in Western society has tended to transform, repress, 
or eliminate certain modes of behavior that are altogether inimical to 
wealth getting, or else are less effective alternatives to “productive” pur- 
suits. It has been shown that passive renunciation, under the impact of 
ascetic Christianity, assumed the character of religiously meritorious self- 
denial, thus leading to underconsumption not only of goods and 


32 Desiderius Erasmus, The Praise of Folly, trans. Hoyt Hopewell Hudson (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1941), p. 69. 

33 Daniel Defoe, An Essay upon Projects (London, 1702), reprinted in The Works of 
Daniel Defoe, ed. William Hazlitt (London, 1843), II, 11. 
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services but also of leisure. It has also been made apparent that magical, 
violent, and fraudulent forms of acquisition not only met growing 
opposition from secular as well as ecclesiastical authorities but en- 
countered strong moral inhibitions, This gradual elimination of prac- 
tices that were largely futile or misguided as methods of increasing 
total wealth deserves to be considered an important agent of secular 
economic growth. Their elimination channeled man’s endeavor “to 
better himself” toward more promising lines of conduct, and was in- 
strumental in creating the kind of world we live in: a world full of 
new perils, to be sure, but one that has at least a chance to do away 
with dire poverty. 





Karu F. Heiremer, The University of Toronto 





The Deseret Telegraph—A Church-owned 
| Public Utility 


HE building of the Deseret Telegraph line by the Mormons in 

early Utah is one of the most interesting chapters in the history 
of the intermountain West. It is the only known instance in which a 
major regional telegraph line was constructed and operated by a church. 
It is also the only case in which a major line was, from the beginning, 
a completely public enterprise. It is a remarkable example of the agency 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon) in pro- 
moting the economic welfare and cultural unity of its membership in 
the last third of the nineteenth century. 

In 1860, on the eve of hostilities between the North and the South, 
Congress passed the Pacific Telegraph Act, which granted a ten-year 
subsidy of $40,000 per annum to the company completing a telegraph 
line from the western boundary of the Missouri River to San Francisco, 
California. Land and rights of way were also included in the subsidy. 
Hiram Sibley, president of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
played the principal role in the organization of two companies to 
construct the transcontinental telegraph line. These were the Overland 
Telegraph Company, which ran a line east from Carson City, Nevada 
(to which point a line had been already built), and the Pacific Tele- 
graph Company, which ran a line west from Omaha (the westernmost 
point of the Western Union line). Because of the lack of timber for 
poles along this route, and the necessity of securing transportation for 
materials and sustenance for workmen, it was essential that the builders 
of the transcontinental line secure the approval and assistance of the 
Latter-day Saints Church whose members occupied the strategic (in 
this instance) Great Basin area. Edward Creighton, contractor for 
Western Union, was dispatched to Salt Lake City late in 1860 for this 
purpose. He found Brigham Young and other leading Mormon ofh- 
cials anxious to assist the project in every way.” Mormon backing thus 


1 Robert Luther Thompson, Wiring a Continent: The History of the Telegraph Industry in the 
United States, 1832-1866 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947), pp. 349 ff. 

2 Andrew Love Neff, History of Utah, 1847 to 1869, edited and annotated by Leland Hargrave 
Creer (Salt Lake City: The Deseret News Press, 1940), p. 730. 
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assured, construction got under way in the summer of 1861. Mormons 
furnished poles for almost a thousand miles of the line as well as a 
large share of the labor, food, feed, and transportation. The Mormon 
Church, itself, received $11,000 in gold for its assistance in the project.’ 
This sum apparently came to the Church by virtue of its president 
(Brigham Young) serving as contractor in supplying materials and 
labor. The line from Omaha to Salt Lake City was completed October 
17, 1861; that from Salt Lake City to Carson City was completed a 
week later. 

The completion of the transcontinental line raised the question of the 
possibility of a Territorial line which would connect the hundred or 
more isolated Mormon settlements in the Great Basin with Salt Lake 
City and the “outside” world. The experience gained by the Mormon 
“Saints” in the construction of the transcontinental line would certainly 
facilitate the erection of a “local” line. The “Journal History” of the 
Mormon Church—a day-by-day account of the activities of the Church 
leaders and members—records that on the very day communication was 
opened between Salt Lake City and the East (October 17, 1861) the 
Church president, Brigham Young, was planning the construction of 
a North-South Territorial line connecting all Mormon settlements. 
It is stated that he planned to construct the line “shortly” from Salt 
Lake City in the north to Santa Clara in the south of Utah. On the 
basis of experience with the transcontinental line he estimated a prob- 
able cost of $175 per mile.* 

A few months later Brigham Young expressed his wish publicly 
in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle as follows: “I want a company raised 
to stretch a wire through our settlements in this Territory, that in- 
formation may be communicated to all parts with lightning speed.” 
Telegraphic instruments were sent for soon afterward and arrived in 


3MS., Latter-day Saints “Journal History” (hereafter referred to as JH), December 15, 1861. 
This rich mine of historical information consists of several hundred large loose-leaf books of 
documents, arranged chronologically, from 1830 to the present. It is available in the 
Historian’s Office of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 47 E. South Temple Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

4JH, October 17, 1861. Costs on the transcontinental line had averaged $135 per mile for 
the eastern division—Thompson, Wiring a Continent, p. 370. It is interesting to note that 
$1,000,000 in stock was sold for construction of the eastern division of the transcontinental 
line, and this stock was sold to Western Union for $2,000,000 in Western Union stock, which 
was later tripled. Thus, “an original expenditure of $147,000 (and part of that not honestly 
spent) came to represent $6,000,000 of Western Union Telegraph stock”—lIdid., p. 370. This 
does not count the $460,000 received from government subsidies. 

5 JH, February 9, 1862. 
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September of 1862.° A telegraphy school was immediately established 
in which some fifty young men of Salt Lake City received instruction." 
A few months later a “Church” line was run from the Council House 
to Brigham Young’s office for the use of this school.* Construction 
of the Territorial line was not commenced until 1866, however, five 
years after plans for it were first discussed. Probably the War Between 
the States made it impossible for the Mormons to get wire, batteries, 
insulators, sending and receiving sets, and other equipment. 

It may seem unusual that Mormon leaders should have taken action 
so quickly to make use of the advantages promised by the telegraph. 
Religious societies commonly looked with suspicion on new ideas and 
inventions which might lead to internal cultural change; but there 
seems to have been no fear on the part of Mormon leaders that in- 
troduction of the telegraph would weaken the faith or destroy the 
cultural unity of their followers. Here was a group of religious en- 
thusiasts, generally regarded as “backward,” with peculiar beliefs and 
practices; yet they eagerly accepted and immediately appropriated the 
art of telegraphy for use in building their commonwealth. 

The campaign which finally resulted in the commencement of a 
Territorial line was launched by an editorial in the Deseret News, 
the Church newspaper, March 15, 1865. Wrote Editor George Q. 
Cannon: 





. . the query may arise why there is but one wire in Utah and that one stretched 
across instead of through its main chain of settlements. . . . 
But now the time seems opportune for increasing telegraphic facilities within our 


bordens. 


The News editorial then urged the completion this season “of a 
telegraphic line from Logan, Cache County, to St. George, Washington 
County, connecting the principal settlements on the route between 
those points, and with a line diverging up the Spanish Fork to the 
settlements in Sanpete County. 


The average cost of this line per mile is estimated at about $200 in coin. 
Labor alone can furnish and put up the poles, but it will require money to 


6 JH, September 22, 1862. 

7 JH, January 2, 1863. 

8 Ibid. The Council House was used primarily for religious and political meetings, but in 
this and other instances served as a “seat of learning.” 
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procure the wire and insulators. That the extent of interest in this matter may 
be known and the ability for carrying it out, all the Bishops on the lines desig- 
nated, and such others as may wish to join, are requested to learn the feelings 
of the brethren in their several wards, and hold meetings, and if favorable, 
forward their reports, as speedily as possible, to President Brigham Young’s 
Office, of how many poles each ward will put up and how much money it will 
furnish, that, if the reports cover a sufficient amount, steps may forthwith be taken 
here to put the work in motion and forward orders for importing the wire, &c., 
that the whole or a goodly part of the line may be put in operation this season. 
The two hundred dollars estimated does not include offices, instruments and 
operators, as they can be provided as the wants of each settlement may 
require... . 
If the reports are favorable, then instructions will be given in regard to forming 
companies, shares, payments, prosecution of the work, the expense of the wire, 
insulators, and other necessary details.® 


The replies to this editorial reaching Brigham Young were en- 
thusiastic. During the next few weeks Church officials worked out 
plans for the early completion of the project. 

At the conclusion of the April General Conference of the Church 
in 1865 a convention of leading men was held for regulating the prices 
of farm produce. Brigham Young then reported as follows: “After 
the business was finished, the Convention was adjourned, and was 
resolved into a Special Conference .. . [for] . . . the transaction of 
some business connected with the erection of a line of telegraph from 
St. Charles in the North, to St. George in the South. A motion was 
made to sustain this measure, and judging by the reports which have 
already reached here from some of the wards, there will be but little 
difficulty in carrying it out... .”*° 

During succeeding months meetings were held in the various settle- 
ments to solicit contributions for the erection of the line. Those were 
held in April in St. George, according to James G. Bleak, historian 
of the Southern Utah Mission, who records that Utah’s sparsely 
settled “Dixie” subscribed $683.33 in cash and $8go in labor, or a total 
of $1,573.33. Bleak indicates that most of the “cash” contributions 
were promises of poles rather than money.”* 

President Young and other “General Authorities” of the Church 


9 Deseret News, March 15, 1865. 
10 Letter of Brigham Young to Daniel H. Wells and Brigham Young, Jr., JH, April 10, 1865. 
11JH, April 17, 1865. 
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visited the various settlements in northern Utah in May, and during 
their visits gave major attention to “the construction of a telegraph 
line from the Northern to the Southern settlements of our Terri- 
tory. ...”’” The president’s message on this and other occasions was 
probably similar to that he gave at one Cache Valley town in August 
1865. He said: 


I wish to present before the people the subject of a telegraph wire through our 
settlements. It is a subject which is worthy of our attention, and an enterprise 
which, when completed, will be of immense benefit in many ways, to our 
country. This work we can do almost entirely within ourselves. We can get the 
poles from the mountains and plant them; the wires and insulators we shall be 
under the necessity of importing from abroad, and for which we must pay money. 
The freighting, we can do ourselves.!* 


After the settlements had been canvassed and the fall harvests were 
in, the Saints were ready to complete plans for the speedy erection of the 
line. Brigham Young and the First Presidency of the Church * issued 
a “Circular Letter of Instruction,’ dated November 9g, 1865, “To the 
Bishops and Presiding Elders of the various wards and settlements of 
Utah Territory, from St. Charles, Richland County [later changed to 
Rich County], in the north, to St. George, Washington County, in the 
south. . . .” This document is of considerable interest partly because 
it helps to explain the Church’s policy in regard to the construction 
of the line and the furnishing of means thereto, and partly for the in- 
formation it supplies with reference to the working of co-operative 
enterprises in Mormondom. 


Brethren—The proper time has arrived for us to take the necessary steps to build 
the telegraph line to run north and south through the Territory, according to 
the plan which has been proposed. The necessity for the speedy construction 
of this work is pressing itself upon our attention, and scarcely a week passes that 
we do not feel the want of such a line. Occurrences frequently happen in distant 
settlements, which require to be known immediately in the other parts of the 
Territory; and, in many instances, public and private interest suffer through 


12 Letter of Brigham Young to Daniel H. Wells and Brigham Young, Jr., dated May 18, 
1865, in Millennial Star, XXVII (1865), 414. 

13 Quoted in Preston Nibley, Brigham Young: The Man and His Work (Independence, 
Missouri: Zion’s Printing and Publishing Company, 1936), p. 406. 

14 The First Presidency consists of the Church president, who is “Prophet, Seer, and 
Revelator,” and two’ “Counselors.” It is the highest administrative authority in the Mormon 
Church. See G. H. Durham, “Administrative Organization of the Mormon Church,” Political 
Science Quarterly, LVI (March 1942), 51-71. 
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not being able to transmit such news by any quicker channel than the ordinary 
mails. We are rapidly spreading abroad, and our settlements extend to a great 
distance on every hand. We now require to be united by bonds which will bring 
us into more speedy and close communication with one another; the center 
should be in position to communicate at any moment with the extremities, 
however remote; and the extremities be able, with ease and speed to make 
their wants and circumstances known to the center. Instead of depending al- 
together upon the tardy operations of the mails for the transmission of informa- 
tion, we should bring into requisition every improvement which our age affords, 
to facilitate our intercourse and to render our inter-communication more easy. 
These requirements the Telegraph will supply and it is well adapted to our 
position and the progress of the age in which we live. 

This Fall and Winter will be a very suitable time to haul and set the poles 
along the entire line, and to set the wire; and we wish you to take the proper 
steps immediately in your several wards and settlements, to have this part of 
the labor efficiently and entirely accomplished, so that we may be able to stretch 
the wire as soon as it can be imported and put up next season. From settlement 
to settlement let the men of judgment select and mark the route for the line to 
run, so as to have it as straight as possible, and yet convenient to the road. 
The poles should be 22 feet long, eight inches at the butt, and five inches at 
the top; and to be durable, they should be set seventy yards apart, and be put 
four feet in the ground. 

The collecting of the means needed for the purchase of wire has been deferred 
until the present time, through the representations of many of the Bishops to 
the effect that after harvest, the people would be in a better position to advance 
the money. The grain is now harvested, and the time as suggested as being the 
most convenient for collecting of this means has arrived. We wish each of you 
to take immediate measures throughout your various wards, to collect the neces- 
sary means to purchase your share of the wire, and it should all be paid in by 
the first of February, 1866, as by that time it will be needed to send east. 

Wherever there is a Telegraphic Station established along the line there will 
be one or two operators needed, and every Settlement, that wishes to have such a 
Station, should select one or two of its most suitable young men and send them 
to this city this Winter, with sufficient means, to go to School to learn the 
art of Telegraphy. There will be a School kept here all the time for this purpose. 
And every Settlement which expects to have a Station should also make its 
calculations for purchasing an Instrument for operating with, and the acids and 
all the materials necessary for an Office. 

The wire, insulators, etc., will probably weigh fifty-five tons, or upwards, 
and to bring these articles from the frontiers, teams will have to be sent down 
from each settlement this spring, with the teams which we send down for the 
poor [that is, poor Utah-bound emigrants].1° 


With this pronunciamento the building of the Deseret Telegraph 
line was commenced. No further instructions except the setting of dead- 


15 Deseret News, November 9, 1865. 
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lines were issued; each settlement was expected to do its part; there 
was no further over-all supervision of the construction. The “instruc- 
tions” were the orders that set in motion the independent activity of 
a hundred settlements from Idaho to Arizona. This self-reliant co- 
operativeness built many similar enterprises in Mormon country. 

Wide publicity was given to the enterprise by the Church news- 
papers, the Deseret News and the Deseret News Weekly. Within a 
month of the publication of the “Circular” the Weekly reported: “The 
work is going on cheeringly. Poles are being cut and got out, the 
line surveyed, the means collected, everything betokens its soon being 
another addition to ‘Mormon’ enterprise, energy and industry.” **° 

One can sense an increase in the spirit of unity and brotherliness 
among the Mormon people as they were about to stretch the magic wire 
from settlement to settlement in their promised land. The letter of a 
prominent Ogden resident to a missionary abroad illustrates in a 
measure this feeling: “.. . on [your] return, you may expect to see 
the Telegraph in full operation throughout the Territory, in the hands 
of, and under the direction of the Priesthood of God.” *" How different 
this feeling from that of settlers in other areas, western and southern, 
in which telegraph lines, railroads, and other utilities were under the 
control of eastern capitalists who appeared to have no interest in the 
enterprises save that of making money! In honor of the enterprise one 
town (Beaver) named the principal street “Telegraph Street.” 

In regard to the school of telegraphy mentioned in the November 
circular letter, the official “call” is found in a “card” signed by Brigham 
Young that appeared in the Deseret News Weekly, December 7, 1865, 
in which he requested bishops to see that their scholars were sent to 
Salt Lake City in time to commence school on the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber. The telegraphy school was first held in Brigham Young’s family 
schoolhouse which was located east of Temple Block near Eagle Gate 
in Salt Lake City. John C. Clowes, operator in the Salt Lake office 
of the Western Union Telegraph company, and a Mormon convert, 
was the instructor. The school contained some thirty pupils from 
throughout the Territory. These young men and women, most of them 
between twelve and eighteen years of age, were called to perform this 
“mission” in much the same manner that thousands of traveling 
Mormon elders have been “called” by their leaders to “go abroad and 


16 Deseret News Weekly, December 7, 1865. 
17 Letter of Chauncey W. West to Elder John Donnellon, JH, November 21, 1865, italics 
supplied. 
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preach the Gospel.” They seem to have been maintained in Salt Lake 
City at their own (or their parents’) expense. 

Upon completion of their training the students were assigned to 
offices in the various settlements of the Territory. According to one 
of this group, they were instructed as follows: “The operators are to 
regard themselves as missionaries who spend their time without com- 
pensation.” ** Later, however, all operators appear to have received a 
token wage from the local tithing office, from city revenues, or from 
public subscription. For example, Estelle Parks, who operated a Sanpete 
County office in 1868, received, in addition to her board, fifty bushels 
of wheat “delivered to her father in Nephi” for six months’ service.” 
The operator at Beaver was paid with the voluntary donations of the 
local Church congregation. One of the duties of the “block teachers” ” 
was to collect these donations, which usually consisted of such items 
as a load of wood, a sack of potatoes, or a can of milk. When the 
Moroni office was established the people were told that “the wants of 
the Telegraph Operatress were to be supplied by the people.”” At 
a Church meeting in June 1867 the congregation voted to pay the 
operator fifty dollars a month in produce or stock, valued at tithing- 
office prices.” The money was to be raised by assessments or “taxes” 
levied by the bishop and approved by the group.” 

A large number of territorial, state, and Church leaders were among 
these early “telegraph missionaries’"—among them, Anthon H. Lund, 
later a member of the First Presidency of the Mormon Church, who 
operated the Mount Pleasant office after its opening, December 28, 
1866." 

The poles for the “home telegraph line” were set and ready for the 


18 Daughters of Utah Pioneers, Memories that Live: Utah County Centennial History 
(Provo, Utah: Utah County Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 1947), p. 354. 

19 JH, October 14, 1866. 

20 “Block teachers,” now called ‘ward teachers,” consisted of two men who were asked 
to visit each family in a “district” at least once a month. 

21MS., “Moroni Historical Record,” April 20, 1868, in the Latter-day Saints Church 
Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

22 Tithing-office prices were the values, set by the bishop, at which produce and stock 
donations were credited on the tithing books of the Church. These values usually set the 
standard for private barter arrangements. 

23 MS., “Moroni Historical Record,” June 16, 1867. 

24 Hilda Madsen Longsdorf, Mount Pleasant 1859-1939 (Mount Pleasant, Utah: Mount 
Pleasant Pioneer Historical Association, 1939), p. 115. Another student operator was John 
Henry Smith, who later became a member of the governing Quorum of Twelve Apostles of 
the Mormon Church. He was the father of George Albert Smith who until his death, April 
4, 1951, was the president of the Mormons. 
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wire by the fall of 1866. In the meantime 500 miles of wire, the necessary 
supply of insulators, chemicals, and so on, had been ordered and ar- 
rived by Captain Horton D. Haight’s “Church train,” October 14, 
1866. The train consisted of sixty-five ox-drawn wagons. That this 
number of wagons was necessary for the telegraphic equipment can 
be gleaned from the fact that only four passengers and their families 
came with the train.” These teams and their drivers were volunteered 
by local settlements as part of their contribution toward the com- 
pletion of the project. According to Tullidge, 320 pounds of wire were 
used per mile, which would have meant eighty tons of wire. The 
cost of the wire was thirty-five cents per pound, making a total of 
$56,000 for the 500-mile line or an average of $112 per mile.”° President 
Young reported that the cash for the equipment was furnished 
by himself *“—presumably by the Church, not by Brigham Young 
personally—and partially by the settlements. For example, in response 
to President Young’s call for cash to buy wire, Cache Valley furnished 
$2,000 and seven teams.”® 

By the first of December the line from Salt Lake City to Ogden 
was complete. It was “dedicated” by President Young with the follow- 
ing message, sent by Operator John C. Clowes as the first communica- 
tion over the pioneer line: 


To President Lorin Farr and Bishop Chauncey W. West, and the Saints in 
the northern country, who gave up freely when called upon: Greeting. In my 
heart I dedicate the line which is now completed and being completed, to the 
Lord God of Israel, whom we serve, for the building up of His Kingdom, praying 
that this and all other improvements may contribute to our benefit, and the glory 
of our God; until we can waft ourselves by the power of the Almighty from 
world to world to our fullest satisfaction. 

Brigham Young. 


The Deseret News issued an extra in honor of the occasion, head- 
lining the issue with an editorial, “A New Era Inaugurated.” “There 
is no people,” wrote the editor, “to whom a telegraph brings so 
many and so great blessings as to the Latter-day Saints .. . it is a 


25 JH, October 14, 1866. 

26E. W. Tullidge, Life of Brigham Young, supp. 67, quoted in H. H. Bancroft, History of 
Utah 1540-1886 (San Francisco: The History Company, Publishers, 1889), p. 771, n. 53. 

27 Letter of Brigham. Young to Brigham Young, Jr., and John W. Young, JH, August 11, 
1866. 

28 W. C. Jenson, “History of Logan” (Master’s thesis, University of Utah, 1927), p. 52. 
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means by which counsel, advice and instructions can be imparted to 
the people of the various settlements of the Territory.” ” 

The editorial mentions that crews of men were at work extending 
the wire north from Ogden to Logan and south from Salt Lake City to 
St. George, with a branch line running from Nephi to principal points 
in the Sanpete. Telegraphic communication between Logan and St. 
George was opened by January 15, 1867, and the remainder of the 
projected line was in operation within thirty days. 

The establishment of offices in each settlement on the route of the 
line and the appointment of operators were placed in the hands of 
Brother John C. Clowes, who was granted leave from the Western 
Union Company to supervise the work. The offices were set up in 
almost every instance in the “tithing house” of the settlement.* 
Clowes’s report to Brigham Young of his work from November 28, 
1866, to February 18, 1867, which is a model of brevity and complete- 
ness, concluded by commenting: “Not a man on this line ever worked 
a telegraph line before, the line was strange and put into operation 
in the middle of winter, it is about five hundred miles in length; 
taking all into consideration please permit me as an old operator to 
say that I think the working of the same almost a miracle.” ** 

The manner in which tasks and burdens were divided among the 
settlements and members illustrates the type of informal -co-operative 
endeavor that characterized most Mormon enterprises. The First 
Presidency of the Church allocated a certain number of miles to each 
valley or county. The responsible Church official in each valley, usually 
an apostle, after consulting with bishops of the various wards and 
settlements in his jurisdiction, apportioned the work on the basis 
of the number of laborers. In some areas each settlement was given 
an allotment of miles. For example, the village of Springville in central 
Utah was assigned to build six miles of the line. In doing so, it 
furnished poles, labor, wire, and its prorata share of cash to buy in- 
struments.” In other areas the whole length of the line in the valley 
was constructed by the valley as a whole, with each task being divided 
among the settlements. For example, when the line was extended from 
Gunnison to Monroe to tap the Sevier Valley settlements in 1872, the 


29 Deseret News Extra, December 1, 1866. 

30 The “tithing house” was usually a combination general store and warehouse. It was 
under the direction of the bishop of each local settlement. Tithe payers brought their dona- 
tions “in kind” to this house. 

31 JH, February 18, 1867. 

32 Daughters of Utah Pioneers, Memories that Live, p. 354. 
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requisite number of poles was calculated and an allotment given each 
town. Salina furnished go poles; Monroe, 240; Glenwood, 225; and 
Richfield, 450.*° Other burdens were similarly apportioned. 

In almost every case, the labor of construction was donated. To the 
Latter-day Saint, building up the Kingdom of God in his mountain 
retreat was as important as was dying in grace to a medieval Christian.** 
The bishop of each ward or settlement usually “called” able-bodied 
men and boys on “missions” to complete the local assignment. These 
temporal missionaries were expected to serve without pay (except for 
tithing credit) just as the operators were expected to do. The ladies of 
each settlement contributed by providing meals to the work gangs. 
John Hayes, with his pioneer father, helped place the poles in the 
vicinity of Spanish Fork. He substantiates that the work was done 
voluntarily by men “called on missions,” “as a service to Church and 
state.” *° In June 1866 the bishop at Smithfield in Cache County named 
forty-four men to assist in the erection of the line from Logan to St. 
George. At that time the line was not even scheduled to go through 
Smithfield, but Smithfield helped anyway. The work was divided so 
that some would get poles, some would haul them, others would help 
erect them. In 1867 considerable quantities of grain and butter were 
given by Smithfield Saints to help feed laborers on the line.*® 

Of course, as in all enterprises of this nature, there were slackers. 
The little settlement of Moroni raised its “quota” for the wire and 
other equipment freighted from the East; assigned each able-bodied 
male a specified number of poles to erect; and voted a special levy 
to pay men working some distance away. These assessments, on the 
whole, were cheerfully met, but two men refused to pay the tax, 
which for one amounted to only $2.00. The question arose: Did Church 
leadership have a right to levy this tax? In a Church meeting the 
Moroni bishop “contended for the rights of the Priesthood to dictate 
to the people all kinds of duties to perform. The Lord spoke to Brigham, 
Brigham to the Bishops, and the Bishops to the people. It had been 
so with regard to putting up telegraph poles.” The two delinquents 


33 Sevier County Centennial Committee, Thru the Years: Sevier County Centennial History 
(Richfield, Utah, 1947), p. 40. 

34 A striking parallel to the co-operative action and individual selflessness of Latter-day 
Saints in the construction and operation of such an enterprise as the telegraph line is furnished 
by medieval Christians in the building of Chartres Cathedral, as described by Henry Adams in 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Washington, D.C., 1904). 

35 Daughters of Utah Pioneers, Heart Throbs of the West, (11 vols., Salt Lake City, 1936- 
1950), I, 186. 

36 City of Smithfield, The History of Smithfield (Smithfield, Utah, 1927), pp. 32-34. 
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remained adamant; they refused to “take counsel.” Attempts to “rea- 
son” with the men were unsuccessful. Finally, the congregation sus- 
tained the bishop’s decision to “cut them off” from the Church.” 

The line was extended north from Logan to Franklin, Idaho, by 
December 18, 1869, and in 1871, on to Paris, Idaho—the northernmost 
point reached by the Deseret Telegraph line. In the Salt Lake area 
connection was made with Tooele and Grantsville. During Utah’s 
mining boom of the early 1870's lines were stretched to all important 
mining districts; that is, from Salt Lake City to Alta and Bingham; 
from Echo to Coalville; from Payson to the Tintic district; from 
Beaver to the Star district and Frisco; from St. George to Silver Reef; 
and from St. George to Pioche, Bullionville, and other mining areas 
in southeastern Nevada. Lines were also built in the 1870’s to establish 
contact with several outlying agricultural settlements: from Toquer- 
ville to Kanab and Rockville, Utah, and Windsor Castle, Arizona (the 
southernmost point of the line and the first telegraph line in Arizona) ; 
from Moroni to Gunnison and on up the Sevier to Monroe; and from 
Brigham City to Corinne. In some cases the line was also removed to 
newly constructed railway lines.** The 1871 report of Superintendent 
Musser stated that 600 miles of telegraph line were in operation at 
that time and that supplies had been ordered to extend the lines, 
within three months, 400 miles farther in different directions. Musser 
stated: “It is not generally known that Utah is the only Territory 
of the United States that has built and owns” so many miles of tele- 
graph.” By 1880 there were 955 miles of lines of poles, 1,130 miles 
of wire, and 68 offices.*° The whole system was connected with the 
outside world at Salt Lake City. 


II 


Meanwhile, the Territorial Assembly incorporated the Deseret Tele- 
graph Company,” January 18, 1867, listing as stockholders Brigham 


37 MS., “Moroni Historical Record,’”” November 15, December 22, 1867. 

38 For example, the line from Ogden to Logan went by way of Wellsville canyon. “After 
the advent of the Utah Northern Railroad, the line was abandoned through Wellsville Canyon 
and was built along the railroad track into Logan.”—Daughters of Utah Pioneers, Communica- 
tion of Early Utah, compiled by Kate B. Carter (Salt Lake City, 1936), p. 11. 
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Young, Edward Hunter, A. M. Musser, E. D. Woolley, A. H. Raleigh, 
and John Sharp, all of Salt Lake County; William Miller of Utah 
County; John W. Hess of Davis County; A. J. Moffatt of Sanpete 
County; and Robert Gardner of Washington County. All of these 
men appear to have been appointed by Church officials to serve as 
holders of shares in trust for various localities and auxiliaries of the 
Church. Upon the completion of the organization of the company, 
almost all shares reverted to the trustee-in-trust (or president) of the 
Church.” With a capitalization of $500,000, 5,000 shares of stock 
were to be issued with par value of $100 each. When each subscriber 
had paid 25 per cent of his subscription, or when $125,000 had been 
paid in, the company was to organize.** The $125,000 was probably 
regarded as the cash cost of the original line plus sufficient working 
capital to operate for the first year or two. The total cost of the initial 
line was approximately $150 per mile or $75,000 for 500 miles.** 
From the time of the organization of the Deseret Telegraph Com- 
pany in 1867 until its sale by the Church to Western Union in 1900 the 
president of the company was also the president of the Church. 
Brigham Young was succeeded as president, in succession, by John 
Taylor, Wilford Woodruff, and Lorenzo Snow, all of whom were at 
the same time titular heads of Mormondom. The first superintendent 
of the Deseret Telegraph Company, A. Milton Musser, “Brigham’s 
Travelling Bishop,” had been connected with the general tithing office 
of the Church as a clerk for a term of years under President Young. 
In 1858 he was appointed traveling bishop of the Church. In this 
capacity he visited wards and settlements to supervise accounts, to 
collect tithings and donations, and in general to tend to Church busi- 
ness matters. He served as traveling bishop from 1858 to 1876, as 


vast Western domain was called ‘State of Deseret.” The beehive became a symbol of co- 
operative industry in Mormondom and the designation “Deseret” was attached to the title 
of a large number of Church economic enterprises. 

42 Of the 5,000 shares originally issued, only 268 shares were in private hands in 1887.— 
Deseret News, October 5, 1889. The number of shares in the hands of the Church was probably 
even greater before 1887. 

43 The initial meeting of the company was held February 20, 1867, after the completion 
of the line. Books were opened for the receipt of stock subscriptions on March 14, and the 
company was formally organized, March 21, 1867, with the following officers: Brigham Young, 
president; Daniel H. Wells, vice-president; William Clayton, secretary; George Q. Cannon, 
treasurer; Edward Hunter, George A. Smith, A. O. Smoot, A. H. Raleigh, John Sharp, Joseph 
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April 3, 1867. 
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assistant trustee-in-trust of the Church from 1873 to 1876, and as 
superintendent of the Deseret Telegraph Company from 1867 to 1876. 
After his retirement from the Telegraph Company he “introduced the 
telephone into Salt Lake City and established several short cir- 
cuits. . . .”*° The connection between the Church and the Telegraph 
Company was particularly intimate during the period of Musser’s 
superintendency. Musser was succeeded in this position by W. B. 
Dougall, Brigham Young’s son-in-law, who had been connected with 
the company as an operator since its inception. Dougall served until 
the company went out of existence in 1900. The treasurer of the 
Deseret Telegraph Company was at first George Q. Cannon and 
later James Jack, both of whom were at the same time financial 
agents of the Church. All officers except the superintendent and his 
staff seem to have served without pay during the entire life of the 
company. 

Since the Deseret Telegraph line was virtually completed before 
the company was incorporated, it may be safely assumed that the 
Deseret Telegraph Company was organized for the purpose of giving 
business direction to the operation of the line. Its construction was a 
function of the Church alone. This is rare in Utah history, for the 
usual procedure was to organize such a semipublic company for con- 
struction as well as for operation. This was true in the case of the 
“Church” railroad, woolen mills, road companies, and almost every 
other enterprise in which the Church was involved.** 

The financial history of the Deseret Telegraph Company shows 
that the company was never intended to serve as a revenue producer 
or as a source of profit. In fact, the company operated in the red 
during many of its thirty-three years (1867-1900). George Q. Cannon 
reported that “the telegraph line was built by the people, out of funds 
contributed by them; but . . . that undertaking never paid expenses.” ** 
Before the coming of the transcontinental railroad and the subsequent 
mining boom, receipts were nominal. In 1868, for example, the gross 
receipts from tolls amounted to only $8,462.23. By 1873, however, they 
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had increased to $75,620.62.*° Competition from Western Union, ex- 
haustion of mining deposits, and Mormon business stagnation pro- 
voked by the Edmunds Act caused receipts to drop to $14,737.76 by 
1885. In that year operating expenses were $16,679.18, making an 
operating loss of $1,941.37.°° These figures remained relatively the 
same until the final disposal of the company in 1900. 

The large increase in company revenues in 1873 can be attributed 
to the construction, in 1871, of a lucrative hundred-mile branch line 
from St. George to Pioche, Nevada, via Pine Valley, Hebron, Panacca, 
and Bullionville. In 1871 Pioche was running full blast, and eleven 
stamp mills were in operation in Bullionville.°° Heavy commercial 
traffic was predicted when this branch was completed. Various “Dixie” 
settlements were given quotas of poles to get out and set. Tithing 
scrip °’ was given as payment for this work, indicating that the Church 
financed this branch out of tithing resources. Orson Huntsman wrote: 
“I put up seven miles of poles west of ... Terry’s ranch [on the 
Pioche line] for which I received tithing scrip $275.00.” °” At this rate 
the one-hundred-mile line would have cost almost $5,000 out of tithing 
funds for poles alone. But the investment was well worth while. For 
two years the Pioche office took in $2,000 to $3,000 per month.”* 
The Pioche branch undoubtedly kept the line from financial failure 
during the panic of 1873. The Pioche office receipts for the year 1873 
were $33,478.83, almost half the total receipts of the whole Deseret 
system in that year.”* Such profits induced Western Union to set up a 
rival line to Pioche. 

Despite the profitability of the Pioche and other branch lines, the 
Deseret Telegraph Company was never a profit-making institution. 
At no time during its thirty-three-year existence did the company 
declare dividends. In all cases where losses were sustained, they seem 
to have been made up out of the tithing funds of the Church,” a 
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practice justified by the carrying of Church business over the line free 
of charge. Abuse of this privilege was effectively prohibited by the 
requirement that Church business be certified by “Church business 
permits,” signed by the president of the company (who was also the 
president of the Church).* A large share of the company’s business 
at all times was “Church” business. This fact indicates the economic 
importance of the Church in early Utah. 

The co-operative nature of the telegraph enterprise is borne out by 
the rate structure. Whereas rates of Western Union were based on 
a charge of so much per word per mile, the Deseret Company charged 
“community rates” except in the areas where “commercial” traffic 
was heavy. Nels Anderson reports that in 1879 a community could 
“receive 800 words of news daily at a rate ranging from $8.00 to $10.00 
per month. . . .”*’ Traffic between Salt Lake City and Ogden, how- 
ever, was handled on a commercial basis. For example, in 1870 the 
charge for that thirty-six miles was two cents per word *—a rate 
that compared favorably with Western Union rates at the time.” 
Rates from mining areas were on the same basis. Evidence seems to 
indicate that during the first few years when operators were “mission- 
aries,” serving partially or wholly without pay, and lines were main- 
tained out of “labor tithing” by bishops, no charge was made for 
“local,” “territorial,” or Church intercommunication. The frequent 
charge made against Western Union, that throughout its history it 
charged such high rates that the use of the telegraph was limited, 
for all practical purposes, to commercial use, could not have been 
made against this “home line.” © Personal and community social cor- 
respondence appears to have been common, and for many years went 
over the lines free of charge. 

Although a failure from a strictly financial point of view, the 
Deseret Telegraph system was indispensable to the effective administra- 
tion of the expanding temporal and spiritual affairs of the Mormon 
Church by the general offices of the Church in Salt Lake City. 
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After the construction of the line it was possible for President Brigham 
Young to direct the affairs of the Church from St. George, and for 
that reason he spent almost all of the succeeding winters of his life 
in Utah’s Dixie. The longer religious messages from St. George to 
Salt Lake City were sent after midnight when the wires were clear.” 
The Deseret Telegraph saved many lives during the latter half of the 
Black Hawk Indian War (1865-1868) when the movements of the 
Indians in the central and southern part of the Territory were relayed 
from settlement to settlement.” It is indeed probable that the outbreak 
of Indian hostilities was one of the factors which prompted Church 
officials to revive the project in 1865. George Q. Cannon, a member of 
the Council of Twelve Apostles of the Church, stated later that the 
Deseret Telegraph was necessary “in consequence of Indian troubles. 
. . . It was afterwards put to the purposes of an ordinary telegraph 
[that is, it was later used primarily for commercial purposes].” © 
The Black Hawk depredations made it necessary for the Church to 
erect in 1867, at a cost of $25,000, Cove Creek Fort, 200 miles south 
of Salt Lake City, for use as a protection to the telegraph line.°* The 
fort was situated in the middle of a sixty-mile stretch through the 
desert between Fillmore and Beaver. Cove Creek Fort, which served 
also as a convenient way place, supply station, and cattle ranch, is 
still preserved and is a popular tourist attraction. 

In a similar way the line was of some value to the United States 
Army. The first news of General Custer’s defeat by the Sioux on the 
Little Big Horn reached the world through the agency of the Deseret 
Telegraph. A horseman rode all the way from the Army command 
post at Fort Hall to Franklin, Idaho, in 1876, and the Mormon operator 
relayed the news of “Custer’s Last Stand” to the Federal authorities 
and newsmen in the East.” 

The Deseret Telegraph line is also said to have been used by Mormons 
to keep polygamists throughout the settlements informed on the 
movements of the Federal deputies during the antipolygamy raids 
in the eight years after the passage of the Edmunds Act of 1882. The 
operators, most of them even at this time teen-age Mormon boys and 
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girls, allegedly used code messages to warn nearby settlements that 
deputies were “on the loose.” °° This, of course, is a speculative rumor 
which cannot be positively confirmed or denied. The activity was re- 
garded by some Federal officers as traitorous and is probably one 
reason why the United States marshal was anxious to take possession 
of the line under the Edmunds-Tucker Act of 1887 even though it 
was never a money-making proposition. It is of incidental interest 
that during this period of “the raid,” when almost all leading Mormons 
were in jail or in hiding, the death of President John Taylor in July 
1887 made necessary a special meeting of the stockholders to elect a new 
board and officers. Wilford Woodruff’s journal records a dramatic secret 
meeting in Salt Lake City early in the morning, “before daylight,” 
December 16, 1887, at which Brother Woodruff was elected president 
of the company. The bonds for the new directors were made out and 
signed by the men while in hiding, December 22, 1887. 


III 


The final phase of the company’s history is concerned with the 
confiscation of the property of the Deseret Telegraph by the United 
States Government in 1888, its return to the Church for six years, 
and its sale to Western Union in 1900. 

The lengths to which the United States Government went in the 
last part of the nineteenth century to disband the Mormon Church 
and stamp out polygamy are not generally known. After repeated 
efforts to stop the practice of polygamy, Congress finally passed in 
February 1887 the Edmunds-Tucker Act, which, among other things, 
provided: (1) That the Corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints was dissolved. (2) That religious corporations in 
the Territories (obviously meaning Utah) were prohibited from hold- 
ing properties in excess of $50,00o—churches, parsonages, and burial 
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grounds excepted. (3) That all such property in excess of $50,000 held 
by the Church be escheated to the United States Government. 

It was hoped, under this law, to destroy the Mormon Church as 
a temporal power and force abandonment of the practice of polygamy. 
Of course, the Deseret Telegraph Company was one of the properties 
of the Church that was involved in this confiscation. 

Although the Edmunds-Tucker Act was passed February 22, 1887, 
it did not take effect until March 3, 1887. In an attempt to comply 
with the law without forfeiting such useful properties as the Deseret 
Telegraph lines, Church leaders transferred on or about March 1, 
1887, all its holdings in the Deseret Telegraph Company and various 
other pieces of real estate and personal property to seventeen “stake” 
(or district) ecclesiastical associations, giving not more than $50,000 
to each one.’ The Church owned, at the time, 4,732 shares of stock 
in the Telegraph Company, which, it will be remembered, had 5,000 
shares outstanding. Private individuals—all Mormons—held 268 
shares.*° The 4,732 shares held by the Church were distributed among 
various stake corporations in northern Utah.” 

The United States marshal, Frank H. Dyer, who was appointed 
receiver of the Church property by the Territorial Supreme Court, con- 
tended that this disposal of Church property after the Act was passed 
was illegal and demanded all Church property so disposed.” To ac- 
complish his purpose he instituted a number of recovery suits in the 
district court. These suits were extremely harassing to Church officials 
at this time when they were fighting to preserve the Church from 
spoliation and its members from imprisonment. In an effort to con- 
centrate all their energies on a single appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, Mormon leaders agreed to give Dyer possession of all 
Church property for which suit had been instituted. On the tenth of 
July 1888, J. R. Winder of the presiding bishop’s office of the Church, 
who had charge of this property, and Le Grand Young, Church 
attorney, signed a statement that they would turn over the 4,732 
shares of Deseret Telegraph stock within thirty days, together with 
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all offices and appurtenances of the company. As the company had 
never yielded dividends the stock was listed at a nominal value of 
$22,000." 

After the “Manifesto” of 1890 by which polygamy was disavowed 
by Wilford Woodruff, president of the Church, agitation began for 
the Federal Government to restore escheated properties to the Church. 
This was finally accomplished January 10, 1894, when the Territorial 
Supreme Court ordered that certain escheated personal property be 
returned to the presidency of the Mormon Church. In the returned 
property were the 4,732 shares of the Deseret Telegraph Company 
stock.” 

The line was operated only six years after this restoration. In Janu- 
ary 1900 the First Presidency of the Church issued $1,000,000 in 
Church bonds, and some idea of the extent of Church indebtedness 
became a matter of public knowledge. At the same time the Rocky 
Mountain Telephone Company (bought out by Bell Telephone Com- 
pany in 1911) was spreading its network throughout the intermountain 
area, and the Western Union Telegraph Company was attempting to 
improve its own competitive position in the area. Both companies made 
overtures to the Church in regard to purchasing the Deseret Telegraph 
system. George Y. Wallace, manager of the Rocky Mountain Telephone 
Company, met with the First Presidency, January 26 and 27, 1900, to 
negotiate the purchase of the Deseret Telegraph Company and its 
properties. His first propositions were to give the Church credit on 
the purchase of stipulated sums of stock in the Rocky Mountain 
Company. President Lorenzo Snow rejected these proposals with the 
statement that “the Church was not investing any means, but on the 
contrary was getting out of debt as fast as possible.” ** Upon con- 
sultation with his board, Mr. Wallace finally offered $5,000 in Tele- 
phone Company stock with the request that the First Presidency 
dispose of another $5,000 of Telephone stock in $100 certificates among 
Church members. 

W. B. Dougall, who had been superintendent and manager of the 
Deseret Company since 1876, then established contact with Western 
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Union representatives. A deal was concluded February 20, 1900, by 
which Western Union agreed to pay the Church $10,000 in cash for 
the Deseret Telegraph Company and its properties.” For the benefit 
of the few minor shareholders the Church offered to purchase their 
200 shares at $2.00 a share—the prorata price paid by Western Union 
for the property.” 

At the time of the sale the Deseret Telegraph Company was found 
to be owing the Church $28,000. This sum represents the subsidy by 
the Church to the company over its lifetime to take care of annual 
operating losses. As part payment of this indebtedness, the company’s 
safe and accounts receivable were turned over to the Church.” The 
Church seems to have made no effort to recover the sums listed in the 
company’s accounts receivable. The line was finally turned over to 
Western Union on April 4, 1g00.® 

It will be remembered that the original line had cost at least $75,000. 
The doubling of the mileage in succeeding years must have increased 
the outlay to at least $150,000. The question then arises, why should a 
$150,000 line be worth only $10,000 in 1900? Considering the fact that 
the population had greatly increased and potential traffic greatly en- 
larged, the $10,000 was a small sum indeed. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the selling of the property do not lead one to believe that 
$10,000 was a “distress price.” Indeed, the extremely low offer by the 
Rocky Mountain Telephone Company, and their hesitancy in offering 
anything for it, indicate that the $10,000 offer by Western Union 
was based largely upon the good will and “going-concern-value” West- 
ern Union hoped to obtain in the area. Evidently the company possessed 
no franchise rights that could be sold. The physical property was un- 
doubtedly obsolescent, with little salvage value. The realized earning 
power of the company was, of course, negligible, and the potential 
earning power was dependent upon extensive outlays for improve- 
ment of the property as well as upon the extent of Western Union 
competition, which was considerable, and growing stronger. Main- 
tenance over the thirty-three-year period seems to have been sufficient 
to keep the line in operation but insufficient to improve it. 

The negligible earnings of the company would seem to be a reflection 
on the wisdom of the original installation of the line. This leads to 
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a consideration of the basic motives of the Church leaders. In terms 
of the usual capitalistic profit calculus, the enterprise would have been 
unwarranted. It was not without advantages, however, in terms of the 
social aims of the Church. The line facilitated the administration of 
Church and State; it increased the security of the outlying settlements 
from attacks of Indians and helped them to escape certain imprison- 
ment by Federal authorities for a principle in which, at that time, 
they sincerely believed; it helped pioneers in scattered settlements to 
overcome the feeling of isolation, which must have overwhelmed them 
with loneliness before the line was built. In these and other ways it 
must have improved the morale of the settlers—a factor that increased 
the permanency of many otherwise doubtful colonization projects. 
The project unquestionably raised esprit de corps in the settlements by 
providing colonists with a modern convenience at a comparatively 
early date. Like the Moscow subway, it no doubt made them proud of 
themselves, their religion, and their “Zion,” knowing that, at that 
time, even New York City had nothing better. 

Finally, and in general, it was a venture by an organized theocratic 
society to build up the social and economic organization of the region. 
The enterprise can be justified on the same grounds that justify govern- 
ment subsidies for rural free delivery and the construction of country 
roads. As with such investments, the Church-subsidized Deseret Tele- 
graph, in terms of the money calculus, was uneconomic, or at least 
vastly overextended. Like them also, however, it made a definite con- 
tribution to welfare which provided sufficient justification for its 
existence. The enterprise is proof that Mormon leaders, long noted for 
their business acumen, thought primarily in terms of welfare. 

The Deseret Telegraph Company is an illustration of Mormon 
“fnstitutional inventiveness.” It is a remarkable example of the co- 
operation of individual, village, and church in the introduction and 
operation of a useful invention. The Deseret Telegraph line, at least 
in its early years, was something like the American public highway: 
it was built by the public (through a public agency) out of common 
funds and resources, and, being regarded as public property, was 
available for the use of the public upon the payment of nominal charge 
for upkeep. The analogy is not exact, of course, but the usual heavy 
tribute to private monopolists, so characteristic of public utilities be- 
tween 1870 and 1900, was noticeably absent. Utah’s Mormons had none 
of the psychology of the exploited consumer and investor; they con- 
sidered themselves as participants in the creation and operation of the 
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Deseret Telegraph Company. They accepted and approved the ar- 
rangement that gave ownership of their “home line” to the Church. 
The contributions of the Latter-day Saints toward the erection, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of this line were, as most of them thought, 
unconstrained “payments for civilization.” 
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A Note on the Interpenetration of Anglo-American 
Finance, 1837-1841 


HERE is a widespread impression among students of American 

financial history that, in the period immediately following the 
panic of 1837, American financiers engaged in sharp practices amount- 
ing to the wholesale deception of British bankers and European in- 
vestors. This impression has been fostered especially in connection with 
the well-known episode of the partial or complete repudiation of state 
bonds by Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Mississippi, Louisiana, Michigan, 
and Florida in the 1840's. According to the charge, the large British 
bankers originally transacted business in the United States only through 
old and established bankers and agents. This enabled them to avoid 
the more speculative securities. Much of the distribution of bonds in 
England was done through three British firms, which were prominent 
in the merchant-banking business for the American trade: Thomas 
Wilson & Co., Timothy Wiggin & Co., and Geo. Wildes & Co.— 
popularly known as the 3 W’s. A change for the worse occurred— 
so the charge runs—when these firms were forced to suspend payments 
because of the financial strain in England and the United States in 
1837. After the resumption of specie payments in the United States 
the following year, a more speculative type of American banker, 
assisted by high-pressure salesmen who were sent to England, was 
prominent in financiering. These agents were so persuasive that they 
involved the British bankers in the wildest of schemes, and these 
bankers, in turn, disposed of American securities to equally innocent 
investors.” 

This charge should be treated with great caution in the light of a 
series of transactions described in heretofore unused material, espe- 
cially court records. In the North American Trust and Banking Com- 
pany, which has been cited as a glaring example of the devious prac- 
tices of American finance, three British financiers, namely, Gabriel 
Shaw, Melvil Wilson, and Fletcher Wilson—the partners of Thomas 
Wilson & Co.—played considerable and even dominant roles. And 
that relationship acquires additional significance because it involved, 
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though indirectly, the Bank of England and the merchant-banking 
house of Palmer, Mackillop, Dent & Co., of which the head was 
none other than John Horsley Palmer, an influential director and 
former governor of the Bank of England. 

Shortly after suspending payments in June 1837, Thomas Wilson & 
Co. arranged with creditors to pay a dividend on one third of its debt 
in September 1838. The payment due the Bank of England, secured 
by uncollectible promissory notes and bills of exchange of Americans, 
was approximately $300,000 alone.” All three partners began shuttling 
between New York and London in attempts to unfreeze the firm’s assets, 
which included large real-estate holdings. Shaw came to New York 
promptly after the settlement, and there was always one member in 
New York. 

Shaw brought with him a circular letter from Palmer’s that made 
him the firm’s agent. The printed document stated that events had 
compelled Thomas Wilson & Co. to suspend its business until it 
could liquidate its heavy liabilities. Palmer’s expressed confidence that 
within a short time not only would its responsibilities be withdrawn 
but it would have ample means for the future conduct of its affairs. 
In the interim, the letter continued, Palmer’s, in addition to its regular 
operations in the China and India trade, would handle whatever 
commercial and banking transactions the American connections of 
the Wilson firm would commit to it. Those wishing to be informed 
about “the principles and system” on which Palmer’s proposed to 
conduct the business should approach Shaw. Shaw added his own 
comment that he and his partners had made a happy arrangement 
with Palmer’s, whose “chief is so deservedly distinguished for his . . . 
eminent qualities.” They “allow us at once to participate in the bene- 
fits of the business, which our friends on this side may direct to 
them.” * 

John Horsley Palmer himself went even further, for on March 3, 
1838, he sent Shaw a letter that made him virtually an emissary of 
the Bank of England. Palmer declared that the American banks could 
not wisely resume specie payments with advantage to the general 
community until they had increased their holdings of bullion. They 
had already, he said, prudently reduced note issues and accumulated 
reserves against their general liabilities; but because the previous ex- 
pansion had resulted in widespread distrust of the banks they would 
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need, for resumption, additional specie to withstand the drain of 
withdrawals for hoarding, while simultaneously affording “extended 
accommodation to the mercantile interests dependent upon them for 
support.” The banks, continued Palmer, could obtain the necessary 
additional supply only in two ways. One method would be for them 
to continue to adhere to the present “restrictive principle.” This by 
“affecting all minor parties acting upon credit & greatly enhancing 
the value of money” would still further reduce imports from Europe 
and consequently bring back a considerable amount of bullion in 
return for the cotton and other exports. But this process, said Palmer, 
was necessarily slow, and until it was completed the collection of 
the debts due to the English houses would have to be largely suspended. 
The more speedy way would be for the banks to transmit to England 
and Holland such marketable securities as would find a ready sale 
there, especially state bonds, and take in return British gold coins 
(sovereigns). Indirectly it could be done by private dealers or holders 
of the securities adopting that course, and “drawing out from the banks 
the increased issues of notes for the sovereigns paid into their hands.” 

Palmer, whose financial importance was well known in the United 
States, then authorized Shaw to say that since the Bank of England’s 
specie reserves were £1014 million and likely soon to reach 12 million, 
the bank would not fear the export of two to three million of gold for 
so important an object as restoring a sound currency in the United 
States. For until that was achieved, the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two nations must continue to be disorganized. “If I in- 
dividually or the [Palmer] House here can be in any way instru- 
mental in accomplishing so desirable an end, I am sure that your 
friends & connections may rely upon our assistance.” Copies of the 
letter were duly made in April and sent to such influential figures as 
Albert Gallatin, Nicholas Biddle, and the leading American banking 
house, Prime, Ward and King. 

To Gallatin, who was leading the movement for resumption in 
New York, Shaw wrote that Palmer’s statement of Bank of England 
policy could be communicated to the important financial interests 
in the city and to the state authorities. “They may confidently rely, 
that the expectations held out . . . will be realized, in case the means 
proposed, are adopted.” * Meanwhile resumption was being speeded 
by the Bank of England’s arranging a loan of £ 1,000,000 in sovereigns 
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to Prime, Ward and King on the guaranty of the latter’s London cor- 
respondent, the Barings. 

But resumption did not mean that the assets of Thomas Wilson & 
Co. could be immediately realized. The situation soon offered an 
opportunity for Shaw and his partners to attempt to facilitate this. 
In July a group described as “highly respectable gentlemen” formed, 
under the recently enacted General Banking Act—or Free Banking 
Act, as it was popularly called—the North American Trust and Bank- 
ing Company. Its capital stock was set at a maximum of $50,000,000 
divided into $100 shares. Subscriptions could be paid in cash, in state 
bonds, or in seven per cent private bonds secured by mortgages on un- 
encumbered real estate. The emphasis on real estate was particularly 
indicated in the stipulation that at least one half the capital stock 
must be invested in real-estate bonds, and that the remainder might 
be invested in such bonds or in public debt. 

Among its directors were the well-known merchant, founder of the 
Phelps-Dodge Company, Anson G. Phelps, the future New York 
postmaster, John Lorimer Graham, who was also the counsel of the 
company, and Melvil Wilson. Immediately after its organization, 
Shaw informed Palmer’s that the banking company would render 
“valuable services . . . in assisting the suspended houses, and in allevi- 
ating the commercial distress of the country.” ° Palmer’s immediately 
became the chief agency of the company in its heavy foreign business. 
The members of the Wilson firm were constantly co-operating as 
Palmer’s agents or messengers in the dealings with the company; 
the court records described them as “mutual friends” of both the 
company and Palmer’s. The company relied especially on Shaw’s claim 
of wealthy English friends for obtaining the necessary cash subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock. 

The company never had much cash capital, however. Of the total 
subscription amounting to $3,285,900, approximately $250,000 was in 
cash. All but $30,000 of it came from English subscribers, including 
$50,000 from the eminent British economist, Nassau Senior. The rest 
of the subscriptions were mostly in New York real estate. It may be 
said that, on the American side, given its greater paucity of cash 
capital, and on the side of Englishmen with real-estate holdings in 
America, the speculative tendency was to that extent sharper. 
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The company’s business, as it turned out, was substantially restricted 
to speculations in state bonds. Its first large transaction was to buy 
$1,000,000 of Arkansas bonds on the advice of Shaw, and this was 
quickly followed by heavy purchases of Indiana, Ohio, Louisiana, 
and Florida bonds. It bought on credit, issuing in payment its own 
negotiable interest-bearing certificates of deposit, bonds, or promissory 
notes. The largest portion of the state bonds were sent to Europe for 
disposal, primarily through Palmer’s. Most of the bonds could not be 
sold immediately except at “ruinous discount,” and so they were used 
as security for advances or loans through the medium of bills of ex- 
change, in order to meet pressing claims and continue further opera- 
tions. In addition to state bonds, the North American Trust and 
Banking Company sent to Palmer’s for disposal its own interest- 
bearing foreign certificates of deposit and bonds convertible into stock, 
both payable in sterling. The bonds were for five or seven years; the 
certificates usually ran for a year. 

These negotiable certificates were signed by the president and cashier 
and made payable to the order of the persons named as depositors 
of the specified sum in the instrument, and by them endorsed in blank. 
These certificates, President Joseph D. Beers informed Palmer’s, were 
not designed to obtain capital for the company. They would be based 
on legitimate business transactions. They would be eminently useful 
in promoting trade between the two countries and would especially 
increase the imports of manufactures from England. The importer of 
British goods, wrote Beers, purchased them on a credit of four months, 
and he granted a credit for eight months. To meet the deficiency of 
bank capital in New York, the company had determined to issue 
“certificates based upon real transactions had with the parties therein 
named; that is to say that they were issued upon the discount of 
commercial paper taken by the American importers of British goods 
from parties to whom they sold such goods in America, and as a means 
of remittance for payment becoming due to the manufacturers in 
England.” Instead of the “mere private credit of American importers,” 
English manufacturers would hold the instruments “of a sound in- 
stitution, which are always convertible.” Shaw, President Beers added, 
would explain all the details. 

This was the theory, but the New York Court of Appeals found 
that some of the certificates at least were in fact based on no “real 
transactions, and were sent directly by the company to Palmer’s for 
sale in the English market, accompanied, however, by statements that 
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they were to be sold on account of the nominal depositor.” The 
“depositors,” it turned out, were often the company’s clerks and tellers. 
The court added that the evidence tended to show that “Palmer’s had 
no knowledge that any portion of them were fictitious instruments.” 
Such certificates ceased to be issued, as their price fell sharply and 
merely increased the debt to Palmer’s, which was bearing seven per 
cent interest. 

And this was not the only dubious operation. The company pur- 
chased a half million dollars’ worth of heavily depreciated bank notes of 
southern institutions. These were also bought on credit and eventually 
resulted in a loss of $200,000.° 

In the leading transactions of the company the members of the 
Wilson firm played a most prominent role. Shortly after the company 
began operations, Shaw returned to Europe to market the state bonds 
and $1,000,000 worth of certificates of deposit, to raise cash sub- 
scriptions, and to arrange for an extension of the Wilson firm’s debts 
to the Bank of England and other creditors. He was not very successful 
in raising cash subscriptions, although Thomas Wilson & Co. did 
manage to sell a convertible bond to an official of the Bank of Eng- 
land." 

Shaw and Melvil Wilson obtained a two-year extension on con- 
dition that the firm obtain from the North American Trust and 
Banking Company two-year negotiable certificates of deposit equal to 
the debt and transfer them to the Bank of England. To support these 
certificates, the Wilson firm deposited with the American company 
mortgages, stocks, and promissory notes, which Shaw valued at $316,- 
ooo. In a letter to the company, he stated: “As it is an operation into 
which you entered to serve Thomas Wilson & Co., and not with a 
view to profit, it is very properly required by you . . . that you should 
always be on a footing of perfect security.* 

The third member of the Wilson firm, Fletcher Wilson, described 
as a “gentleman of high character and intelligence,” was a prime 
figure in the more spectacular transactions between the company and 


6 Joseph D. Beers to Palmer’s, January 16, 1839, in Tracy v. Talmage, in Chancery, EJ. 
1860, No. 557, Hall of Records, New York City; Leavitt v. Yates, 4 Edw. 139, at 180 (N.Y. 
1850); Curtis v. Leavitt, 15 N.Y. 2, at 39 (1857). On Senior’s investment see S. Leon Levy, 
Nassau W. Senior (Boston: B. Humphries, Inc., 1943), pp. 284, 421. 

7 Thomas Puzey of the Drawing Office of the Bank of England bought through Thomas 
Wilson & Co. in 1840 a five-year £500 sterling bond at 10 per cent discount.—‘Petition of 
Thomas Puzey,” Tracy v. Talmage, in Chancery, BM-T-983, Hall of Records, New York City. 

8 Shaw to Joseph D. Beers, April 13, 1839, in Shaw v. Leavitt, 3 Sandf. Ch. 178, at 182 
(N.Y. 1845). 
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Palmer’s. For example, there was the operation which the New York 
Chancery Court particularly reprehended: 5,000 heavily discounted 
shares of the company’s own capital stock were bought by it for the 
“purpose of being sold out again, and, in the meantime, of being 
used as a means of raising money.” It was Fletcher Wilson who per- 
suaded Palmer’s to accept the $218,000 in bills of exchange whereby 
the purchase was made. In the sale of the stock, the net result was 
again a heavy loss and a further increase of the debt owed Palmer’s.” 

As the affairs of the American company grew increasingly pre- 
carious, Palmer’s became deeply worried about its outstanding ad- 
vances to the company of over $500,000. Fletcher Wilson then sug- 
gested a scheme that would provide additional security for Palmer’s 
as well as presumably aid the company to obtain more funds. The 
company transferred assets, mostly real estate, to trustees, with Palmer’s 
as a party to the trusts. Against the transferred assets, a mass of interest- 
bearing negotiable instruments were issued to the creditors or sold 
to others. 

Several trusts were formed for other British financial houses. On 
the eve of the company’s bankruptcy, in September 1841, the Bank of 
England Trust was created to hold the collateral previously deposited 
by the Wilson firm for the extension of its debt to the bank. The 
largest single item consisted of twenty-three building lots on Ninth and 
Tenth Streets and Fifth Avenue, valued at $80,000. Included also were 
bounty lands in Illinois, stock in the Apalochicola Land Company, 
the New York and Mississippi Land Company, the New York, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas Land Company, the Boston and Chickasaw Land 
Company, and the New York and Boston Illinois Land Company; 
and securities of the North American Trust and Banking Company— 
100 shares of its capital stock and $45,500 of certificates of deposit.’ 

The trusts created in behalf of the British financial houses took 
practically all the assets of the company. When it collapsed it still 
owed substantial sums for purchases of state bonds. Then began an 
almost interminable series of lawsuits throughout the country. The 
Bank of England as well as Palmer’s and other British financial 
houses engaged in lengthy battles to obtain the collateral assigned under 
the trust agreements. Unraveling of the company’s affairs was com- 


9 Leavitt v. Palmer, 3 N.Y. 19, at 20 (1849); Leavitt v. Yates, 4 Edw. 139, at 180 (N.Y. 1850); 
Graham, “Statement” above cited. 

10 “Blatchford & Talmage Trust (Bank of England Trust),” Tracy v. Talmage in 
Chancery, BM-T-983, Hall of Records, New York City; Thomas G. Talmage, “To the 
Public,” The Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, March 12, 1844. 
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plicated by the varied character of its more than $15,000,000 of negoti- 
able paper, payable at a future time. For example, there were certificates 
of deposit, domestic certificates of deposit, foreign certificates of deposit, 
convertible bonds, trust notes, and fifteen-month instruments called 
“Murray debentures,” endorsed or guaranteed by Palmer’s.”* 

The upshot of the matter was that the financial transactions of the 
American company involved both British and American financiers 
in an almost indistinguishable association and manner of operation. 
It is well to remember that in this period the geographic separation 
of America and Europe hardly prevented vital cultural and economic 
contacts. The Anglo-American world had an organic unity that made 
for the fluid movement of ideas, methods, and men across the Atlantic 
in both directions. There was room in that world for ever-shifting, 
interlocking relationships, especially in that most mobile of enterprises, 
finance. This is sufficiently revealed by the experience of the North 
American Trust and Banking Company. Finance in both countries 
had an interest in American land speculation, for American land, 
urban as well as rural, was then an outstanding source of enterprise. 
The British financier as well as the economist saw in the vast new 
lands of the West, and in the rising cities of the East, the promise 
of great returns. Ill fortune in the form of panic and a depression 
affected both groups in much the same way and gave rise to much 
the same shifts to remain solvent. 

It is difficult, therefore, to sustain the impression that the tale is 
simply one of deception of European creditors by American speculators 
and salesmen; it is a more complex tale. The interpenetration and in- 
deed community of interests of English and American financiers was 
too intimate to allow so sharp a distinction. 


JosepH DorFMan, Columbia University 


11 The “Murray debentures” took their name from being issued in behalf of the company 
by a director, Colonel James B. Murray, while he was its confidential agent in London from 
the spring of 1839 to July 1841. When Murray was temporarily absent from London, Shaw 
acted as his deputy. See Murray to Joseph Langdon, September 20, 1840, Shaw to Langdon, 
December 8, 1840; in Tracy v. Talmage. In the Matter of the Claim of the Bank of Liverpool 
C.L. 81, Hall of Records, New York City. 








Review Articles and Discussions 


SIR JOHN HOWARD CLAPHAM 
AND THE EMPIRICAL REACTION 
IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


When Clapham began to teach economic history at Leeds in 1902 Schmoller 
had just finished his Foundations of Political Economy, and the first edition of 
Sombart’s Modern Capitalism had just appeared. In the early editions of J. A. 
Hobson’s Evolution of Modern Capitalism many aspects of the Marxian inter- 
pretation of history were effectively expressed and afforded a clear measure of 
the stimulus that economic history was to receive from this general approach. 
But these influences were not the dominant factor in Clapham’s thought at the 
beginning of his career or at any later period. His interests in history came 
from Lord Acton and from Alfred Marshall. Marshall was anxious to draw 
him into the field of economic history, “he was eager to get historical work 
done.” Clapham says in the Inaugural Lecture, “. .. he pointed out to me 
tracts of economic history which needed someone’s work. Then he pointed at me 
and said—‘Thou art the man.’ I hesitated then, for Acton’s power was on me, 
as I hope it still is. But Marshall has prevailed.” } 

Clapham knew too much economic theory to find any serious satisfaction in 
the generalizations of Schmoller. He knew too much history to accept the essen- 
tially sociological theories which became the underlying basis of Sombart’s work. 
“Neither precisely historian nor precisely economist (he isolates too much for 
the first and narrates too much for the second) Sombart is assailable from both 
camps.” ? To Clapham, Sombart’s achievement is essentially historical; the socio- 
logical analysis he holds to be inconclusive and unsatisfactory. Both of the am- 
bitious sociological programs of the German schools were thus rejected by 
Clapham at the outset of his career. By training and by temperament he was 
an empiricist, and throughout a long career he was an outstanding exponent of 
principles of historical criticism and description that at many points challenged 
the Marxian interpretations and the ideal-type method progressively formalized 
by both Sombart and Max Weber. 

The strength and importance of Clapham’s work lay in his steadfast refusal 
to be led away from carefully documented historical description by broad gen- 
eralizations, however seductive they might seem to be. New methods of work 
were developed by simple extensions of the nineteenth-century principles of his- 
torical criticism. Economic history presented some distinctive problems that 
specifically required quantitative description and analysis. It remained important 


1 Sir John Howard Clapham, The Study of Economic History (Cambridge, 
England: The University Press, 1929), pp. 8-9. 
2 [bid., p. 27. 
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to answer the standard questions: What happened? When did it happen? Where 
did it happen? But economic phenomena required answers to a number of new 
questions about institutional forms or economic activities: How large? What 
part of the whole economy was involved? How long did it endure? How often 
did it happen? How representative was the event or institution? Economic ac- 
tivities are more widely diffused than primary political action, so that the variety 
of events to be handled is greater. Regional differentiation must be recognized, 
and a certain amount of geographical description must be added to the statistical 
treatment of quantities. 

These features of Clapham’s methods appear in his earliest work on economic 
history—the study of The Woollen and Worsted Industries*—and they are 
conspicuous in the Concise Economic History of Britain, which was incomplete 
at his death and is now published.* 

The basic historical training under Lord Acton reveals itself in the constant 
emphasis upon the variety of history. Clapham is unwilling to sacrifice one kind 
of interest to another. In the introduction to the Concise History of Britain he 
writes: “Of all varieties of history the economic is the most fundamental. Not 
the most important: foundations exist to carry better things. How a man lives 
with his family, his tribe, or his fellow-citizens; the songs he sings; what he 
feels and thinks when he looks at the sunset; the prayers he raises—all these are 
more important than the nature of his tools, his trick of swapping things with 
his neighbors, the way he holds and tills his fields, his inventions and their con- 
sequences, his money—when he has learnt to use it—his savings and what he 
does with them. Economic advance is not the same thing as human progress. . . . 
But economic activity with its tools, fields, trade, inventions and investment is 
the basement of man’s house.” 5 

The various aspects of history are conceived to be independently conditioned, 
despite some measure of interweaving of motives and causes. Emphasis upon 
variety extends to particular events. The individual event or item always seems 
more real and interesting to Clapham than aggregates and generalizations. This 
attitude is understandable, but it leads to a mistrust of statistics that discourages 
kinds of statistical analysis which would be very helpful and not in any way 
inconsistent with the underlying features of his method. It is important to 
recognize, however, that statistics are rarely presented in Clapham’s texts with 
any formal analysis. He uses them to give precision to statements that are not 
intended to disturb the general flow of direct narrative and description. 

Judgments of men and of events are cautious and tolerant. Differences are 
accepted as an essential phenomenon, and accordingly there is an evident un- 
willingness to make exclusive and restrictive judgments. At the close of the 
Economic History of Modern Britain, he writes: “Thinkers and dreamers might 
well be discontented with the order of society or with the rate at which that 
order was being changed; but no honest man with a reasonably long and ac- 


3 London: Methuen & Co., 1907. 

4A Concise Economic History of Britain from the Earliest Times to 1750 
(Cambridge, England: The University Press, 1949), pp. xv, 324. $2.75. 

5 [bid., p. xvii. 
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curate memory, and some appropriate knowledge, could deny that it was a 
better order, if better only by a little, than at any time in the modern industrial 
age. Whether that age was itself in any profound sense good some doubted, as 
many have doubted since. ‘Lo, this only have I found,’ they were disposed to 
quote, ‘that God hath made man upright; but they have sought out many 
inventions.’ Those who so quoted were disposed to argue that with all their in- 
ventions men were no wiser, no happier, no clearer eyed than those of other 
ages, and possibly less upright. Of uprightness, wisdom, and clearness of eye 
the economic historian as such may not profess to speak. He moves on the lower 
plane, the plane of commodities and comforts . . . and to those who lean to 
quotation from the Book of Ecclesiastes he replies from that same discerning 
Book: ‘Say not thou, “What is the cause that the former days were better than 
these?” for thou dost not enquire wisely concerning this.’ ” ® 

Few historians have achieved the elevation of tone and the quality of judg- 
ment that pervade all Clapham’s writing. He writes easily and without preten- 
sion; frequently with such modesty that only a well-informed reader can ap- 
preciate adequately the importance of some seemingly casual statement or judg- 
ment. Student reactions are disappointing in many ways. They are carried along 
by the easy, flowing narrative and miss points of outstanding importance. 
Scarcely one student in ten will appreciate the significance that Clapham gives 
the development of railroads for the history of the nineteenth century. The full 
analysis of this position would require considerable space, and any complete 
statement requires techniques in the analysis of the location of economic ac- 
tivity that have become effectively established only within the past ten years. 
It was not, however, Clapham’s intent to be distracted from narration by inci- 
dental efforts to persuade readers to accept his judgments. The correct record 
should speak for itself, without argument. This feature of Clapham’s style and 
method is undoubtedly due to the suppression of the critical apparatus of his- 
torical analysis. Many German historians went to the opposite extreme and 
included too much critical discussion in their text. It is arguable that good narra- 
tive and description need not require the complete suppression of critical ap- 
paratus and complete avoidance of all efforts to wean readers away from superfi- 
ciality and error. 

Emphasis upon the achievement of a correct record of events leads to a tone 
of narration that has implications both for qualities of style and principles of 
analysis. Concentration of attention on what happened subordinates or obscures 
attention to how it happened. The narrative style approaches most closely the 
style of a long novel in which dramatic elements are largely submerged in the 
multiplicity of events and the distractions created by the external settings of the 
action. Clapham’s narrative lacks the accents and focal points that are to be 
found in the dramatic conflicts which are a positive feature in the texture of 
historical events. The dramatic element in events cannot in any case be ignored 
entirely, but it can be played down. 


6 An Economic History of Modern Britain (3 vols.; Cambridge, England: The 
University Press, 1926-38), III, 507. 
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The history of the corn laws and especially the crisis leading to their repeal 
are full of dramatic quality. Peel assumed power as the result of a general elec- 
tion in which the corn laws had for the first time been made a strict party issue. 
He resigned in the midst of the crisis precipitated by the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland because some members of the cabinet refused to accept his 
proposals for repeal of the corn laws. When he reached Windsor to take leave of 
the Queen, she asked him to form a new government, as Lord John Russell had 
failed in his efforts to secure the assent of his associates to any workable policy. 
The final enactment of corn-law repeal was thus the responsibility of Peel, who 
had already in his first budget laid the foundations for a fully generalized free- 
trade policy. An act that seemed illogical and inconsistent was in fact a natural 
development of a policy which had developed slowly, but consistently, over a 
long period of time. 

The Bank Act of 1844 is played down, both in Clapham’s Economic History 
of Modern Britain and in his Bank of England.’ The essential facts are carefully 
stated, and in the study of the bank interesting new material is presented. But 
several important features of this attempted reform would be obscure to any 
reader not thoroughly conversant with recent monetary literature. The Act of 
1844 presents the unusual case of a reform that conspicuously failed to achieve 
the ends proposed but became a permanent and useful feature of the economy 
for reasons entirely unsuspected by the authors of the statute. Such a sharp con- 
trast between anticipation and reality has dramatic quality, and emphasis upon 
these features of the reform and the crisis of 1847 would draw together many 
elements of banking structure, banking policy, and monetary theory. 

The treatment of such an episode depends in part upon the concept of the 
task of the historian. If the task is narrowly interpreted, critical discussions of 
social policy may be held to belong to political historians, or to economic 
theorists, or to political scientists. It is an arguable point that no single group can 
claim exclusive jurisdiction over such material. All are entitled to consider these 
policy problems, each from his own point of view. From the literary point of 
view alone there is an advantage in careful treatment of all incidents and prob- 
lems that would give focus or accent to the movement of events. A narrative 
holds together better if the special importance of particular events is effectively 
stressed. Obviously, nothing should be overstressed to secure some specious em- 
phasis, but the historian is clearly entitled to point out the intrinsic dramatic 
values in his material. Sound historical values should be good aesthetic values. 

The recognition of dramatic values leads toward an analysis of process, which 
may become a systematic effort to answer the question of how things happen. 
The general problem, however, involves a field of analysis that was largely, if 
not entirely, ignored by nineteenth-century historians and by the empiricists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Personalities and events were taken 
to be the given data of history; they were phenomena not themselves subject to 
analysis. The position could easily be reconciled with scientific positivism or with 


7™ The Bank of England: A History (Cambridge, England: The University 
Press, 1944). 
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romantic idealism. At the beginning of Clapham’s career there was no basis 
in science or philosophy for systematic analysis of historical process. Literary 
insight might enable a particular historian to give effective expression to the 
dramatic qualities of events, but there were no techniques of analysis available 
that would enable him to make an empirical analysis of process. During Clap- 
ham’s lifetime important progress was made in this field, and it should now 
be possible for an empiricist to accomplish more than has been possible at any 
time in the past. 

Clapham’s work must be judged, however, in terms of a somewhat more 
limited technique of analysis than is now possible. His success has been greatest 
in the fields that do not positively require sustained analysis of economic and 
historical process. He is at his best in concise description and narrative. The 
method is most successful in the shorter books: the Economic Development of 
France and Germany,’ and especially, now, the Concise Economic History of 
Britain. The history of the Bank of England involves policy problems that can 
be fully treated only in terms of the conflicting theories of money and credit 
which played such a part in English economic thought throughout the nineteenth 
century. The historian is certainly not under an obligation to deal at length with 
the theoretical issues, but the position of the bank cannot be presented in its 
entirety without more explicit recognition of the theoretical issues than Clapham 
presumed to be within the province of a historian. Much new material is pre- 
sented at all periods, notably for the early years of the bank, for the critical 
years of the restriction period, and for the years before and after the Act of 
1844. Much would be gained if the line of demarcation between history and 
theory were less rigidly drawn. Compact narration is also less uniformly successful 
on the larger scale of the Economic History of Modern Britain. The inclusion 
of larger masses of material makes it desirable to have highly explicit discrimina- 
tion of the relative importance of the events, items, or incidents. It would be 
especially useful to have systematic analysis of some statistical series that would 
give an approximate indication of the varying rates of change in particular sec- 
tions of the economy. 

The technique for graphic presentation of rates of growth was developed 
modestly by Jevons in his famous study of the coal question.® But Clapham makes 
no use of the semilogarithmic graph and very sparing use of graphic analysis 
even on the arithmetic grid. Despite frank recognition of the general significance 
of statistics, Clapham used them much less freely and less skillfully than would 
have been desirable. Incidental remarks would lead one to believe that he felt so 
vividly the inaccuracies and incompleteness of available statistical data that he had 
no confidence in the value of systematic and close analysis. It was unfortunate 
that he was so conscientious in his efforts to achieve accuracy of statement that 
he refused to follow to their conclusions a number of important principles of 
empirical analysis. 

Some possible developments of statistical analysis were suggested as early as 


8 The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914 (Cambridge, 
England: The University Press, 1921). 
9 William Stanley Jevons, The Coal Question (London, 1865). 
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1916 by R. A. Lehfeldt. He pointed out that the growth of British population 
conformed approximately to a curve based on the integral of the normal curve.!° 
There was evidence of such a curve in some statistics of production and trade. 
Such studies would ultimately lead to full-length discussion of the significance 
of probability theory for the interpretation of phenomena in orderly systems of 
events in which some elements of indeterminism are present. Statistical analysis 
of economic and social phenomena carries one rapidly toward substartial anal- 
ysis of historical process. These developments, however, clearly lay outside the 
field of Clapham’s interests. He was strategically placed to assume leadership 
in an empirical reaction against the mechanistic and idealistic systems of the 
Marxians and the ideal-type sociologists, but by temperament and background 
he became committed at an early date to a limited program, which he carried out 
with great skill and unusual literary distinction. 

AssoTT Payson Usuer, University of Wisconsin 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEASANTRY 


The agitation in mid-nineteenth-century Russia for the abolition of serfdom 
gave the first great stimulus to Russian scholarly interest in the history of the 
peasantry. The persistence of the land problem down to the Revolution and since 
then the Soviet preoccupation with the primary producer have kept alive this 
interest. As a result, a large number of studies of the agrarian history of their 
country, many of them works of high value, have been written by Russian 
scholars both before and since 1917. One of the most recent and most important 
contributions to the literature of this subject has been made by B. D. Grexov 
in his history of the peasantry from earliest times to the seventeenth century.? 
Although its author remains carefully within the doctrinal limits imposed by 
the current standards of orthodoxy in Soviet historiography, his work is indispen- 
sable for the study not only of agrarian history but of all phases of early Russian 
history. 

This volume can be regarded as the culmination of Academician Grekov’s 
long and fruitful scholarly career.2 His years of research and his many previous 
publications have laid the groundwork for the writing of such a large-scale study 
of the early history of the Russian peasantry. He has incorporated in it his own 
important findings and hypotheses that until now were available only in scat- 
tered and often inaccessible books and journals. In addition, he presents critical 
summaries of the views of other scholars, so that his book has value as a his- 
toriographical study, albeit the reader must discount for the customary Soviet 
polemics about “bourgeois historians.” 


10 R. A. Lehfeldt, “The Normal Law of Progress,” Journal of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, LXXIX (1916), 329-32. 

*B. D. Grekov, Krestiane na Rust s drevneishikh vremen do XVII veka 
[Peasants in Russia from Earliest Times to the XVIIth Century] (Moscow, 
Leningrad: Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1946), pp. 959. 

2 For Grekov’s publications through 1946 see Akademia Nauk SSSR, Boris 
Dmitrievich Grekov (Moscow, Leningrad, 1947), pp. 11-26. 
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Grekov distinguishes four separate eras in the history of the peasantry prior 
to the seventeenth century, devoting a section of his book to each of these pe- 
riods. The first period, from the early Slavic settlements to the tenth century, he 
calls the era of primitive communal economy. Next was the era of “primitive” 
labor rent from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, third, the period of rent in 
kind from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, and, finally, the era of labor 
rent which began in the latter part of the fifteenth century. Each of the four sec- 
tions could stand alone as a separate monograph. They are united in that they 
all deal with the same central themes: the mutual relations between the peasantry 
and the landowning class, the place of the peasantry in production, and the steady 
deterioration in the status of the peasantry. 

In the first section, describing the period of primitive communal economy, 
Grekov follows the orthodox theories of Marx and Engels on the earliest forms 
of land settlement. He equates the early Russian territorial commune with the 
Markgenossenschaft that Maurer thought he had discovered in early German 
history. Grekov believes, however, that by the ninth century certainly, and pos- 
sibly much earlier, class structure, accompanied by individual landownership, 
began to develop within the bosom of the commune. Others who have written 
on this problem feel that the available sources indicate the institution of private 
landownership was not firmly established until the eleventh or twelfth century, 
that is, well after the Varangian conquest.* In Grekov’s opinion the conquest 
did not disturb the productive relationships that had been established within the 
autochthonous Slavic society but was itself conditioned by these relationships. 
Following the argument first developed by Soloviev and Hrushevskii, and adding 
confirming data uncovered by Soviet archaeologists, he shows convincingly that 
settled agriculture had become a basic occupation of the Slavs long before the 
Kievan period and that it attained a high level of importance by the ninth and 
tenth centuries, although he does not deny—as he has sometimes been charged 
with doing—that trade was important. This, of course, is at variance with the 
view (usually associated with Kliuchevskii) which held that the Kievan economy 
was based primarily upon trade and which still finds supporters among modern 
scholars. 

The disintegration of the free peasant commune during the Kievan period 
and the first stages in the enserfment of the peasantry is the theme of the second 
section of the book. This period, from the tenth to twelfth centuries, was the era 
of primitive labor rent. Slave labor, which had played the dominant role in 
manorial production in the tenth and eleventh centuries, began to decrease in 
importance, although slavery lingered on for centuries. It had been made unneces- 
sary by the labor and dues of newly dependent peasants working under what 
Grekov calls “the more progressive feudal means of production” (p. 245). The 
slaves tended to become fused with those free peasants who were being de- 
pressed into a semifree status. Grekov, then, finds in Russian history a parallel 
to western European development, where, as Bloch has pointed out, the 


3 For example, V. O. Kliuchevskii, 4 History of Russia (5 vols.; New York, 
1911-31), I, 185-86; M. A. Diakonov, Ocherki obshchestvennago i gosudarstven- 
nago stroia drevnei Rusi (St. Petersburg, 1908), pp. 74-75; M. N. Pokrovskii, Brief 
History of Russia (2 vols.; New York, 1933), I, 47-48. 
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seigneurie, “itself the antithesis of a slave system, .. . had grown up precisely 
when such a system was on the decline.” 4 

Grekov insists upon calling this new system feudalism rather than seigniorial- 
ism. He presents the now official Soviet thesis, of which he and S. V. Iushkov 
were the chief architects, that feudalism first came into being during the 
Kievan period.® Pavlov-Silvanskii, in works published in the first decades of 
this century, was the first modern historian to call attention to the existence of 
feudalism in Russia. Breaking away from the nineteenth-century historiographical 
tradition of the uniqueness of Russian history, he showed that feudal institu- 
tions of the western European type had flourished in Russia during the so-called 
“appanage” period. Pavlov-Silvanskii conceived of feudalism as a system of 
political or juridical relationships arising out of the conditions of political dis- 
unity that followed the disintegration of the Kievan realm. It ended with the 
unification of Russia by the rulers of Muscovy. Subsequent writers, among them 
the Marxists Rozhkov, Plekhanov, and Pokrovskii, accepted these conclusions.® 
Thus, Pokrovskii, who had once set the line for Soviet historians, decreed that 
feudalism had begun in the thirteenth century and had been “liquidated” in 
the seventeenth by the formation of the absolutist state and the growth of com- 
mercial capitalism.’ Grekov, whose views are now dominant in the ever-shifting 
world of Soviet scholarship, damns this as an incorrect “bourgeois” interpreta- 
tion. Using Lenin’s description of the characteristics of the corvée (barshchina) 
system as his authority,® he claims that feudalism, whether Western or Russian, 
was a system of economic relationships, based fundamentally upon agricultural 
production, in which the landlord was able to exploit the peasant through the 
use of “extraeconomic compulsions,” exercising direct power over the person 
of the peasant. This was the situation that developed during the Kievan period 
(and lasted until the mid-nineteenth century), although Grekov admits that 
feudal relations did not “mature” until the thirteenth century. 

Grekov, of course, like all Soviet scholars, is confined within a doctrinal 
strait jacket. He must conceive of feudalism as being solely a mode of production 
because it was so defined by the Marxist doctors. The non-Marxian, realizing 


*M. Bloch, “The Rise of Dependent and Seigniorial Institutions,” in J. H. 
Clapham and E. Power, eds., Cambridge Economic History (Cambridge, 1945), 
I, 234. 

® Grekov wrote the chapters on Kievan Russia in the two-volume co-operative 
Istoriia SSSR, first published in 1939-40 and approved by the government as a 
textbook for university historical faculties and pedagogical institutes. This inter- 
pretation is also presented in P. I. Liashchenko, History of the National Economy 
of Russia (Eng. transl., New York, 1949), approved by the state for use in all 
institutions of higher learning. 

6 The view that feudalism of the Western type never existed in Russia is still 
maintained by such outstanding modern authorities as P. Struve, “Medieval 
Agrarian Society in Its Prime: Russia,” in Cambridge Economic History, 1, 427- 
28, and G. Vernadsky, “Feudalism in Russia,” Speculum, XIV (1939), 315-20. 

™M. N. Pokrovskii, History of Russia from the Earliest Times to the Rise of 
Commercial Capitalism (London, 1931), pp. 30-31; idem, Brief History, I, 255. 

8 Development of Capitalism in Russia, in V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, I, 


243-44. 
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that this conception is too narrow, cannot accept Grekov’s terminology. Never- 
theless, we are in debt to Grekov and to the other Soviet historians who have 
shown that seigniorialism, an important element of feudalism, appeared early 
in the Kievan period. As a result of their researches it must now be recognized 
that the origins of Russian serfdom reach back further than had hitherto been 
realized. 

Once “feudalism” was established, Russian agrarian society entered into the 
stage of “natural precapitalistic rent,” that is, rent in kind. This epoch is described 
in the third section of the book, which continues the history of the peasantry 
from the twelfth through the fifteenth centuries. In conjunction with the ex- 
tension and deepening of the “feudal” relationships the primitive labor rent 
which had already begun to dwindle in importance during the preceding era 
now was entirely supplanted. Instead of the immediate compulsion represented 
by working on the lord’s demesne, the dependent peasant worked his own 
holding and met his obligations to his lord through payment of dues. In his 
analysis of this relationship Grekov describes the further growth of large-scale 
landholding, seigniorialism, and the increasing subjugation of the peasantry. 
He develops here one of his major theses: that the system of exploitation estab- 
lished during the Kievan period provided the foundation for the evolution of 
the lord-peasant relationship in all the Russian land—Ukraine, White Russia, 
and Great Russia. 

The last and longest section of the book, covering the years from the end of 
the fifteenth to the mid-seventeenth centuries, deals with the final stages in the 
enserfment of the peasantry. Grekov connects the process by which the peasant 
was irrevocably bound to the land with the expansion of internal markets in 
the sixteenth century. The decisive development was the growth of cities, towns, 
and large villages, providing new markets for agricultural production. Land- 
lords, wanting to take advantage of this opportunity, increased the size of their 
demesnes and shifted their peasants from rent in kind to labor dues in order 
to provide themselves with the working force they now needed. Thus, the 
era of labor rent succeeded the stage of “natural precapitalistic rent.” This desire 
to increase demesne production was also associated with the growth of money 
economy, the price rise of the sixteenth century, and the consequent increase in 
the cost of living. The new interest of the landlords in money making developed 
entirely within the framework of the existing feudal regime. It produced new 
pressures upon the peasantry that resulted finally in the complete enserfment 
of the rural population. 

The historical problem of the origins of serfdom inevitably attracted the 
attention of many of Russia’s scholars. The discussion began in the eighteenth 
century with Tatishchev who held that serfdom was a creation of the state. 
On the basis of the sources available at that time he reasoned that the government 
had issued a decree in 1592 abolishing freedom of movement for the peasant. 
This view was accepted through most of the nineteenth century although the 
ukase of 1592 was never found. Tatishchev’s interpretation was of political 
importance during the emancipation movement since it followed that if the 
state had enserfed the peasant the state could also free him with land. In the 
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latter part of the century, as new sources came to light, this theory that the 
state had originated serfdom was rejected and the existence of the ukase of 
1592 was denied. Kluchevskii then presented his thesis that serfdom had re- 
sulted from the increasing indebtedness of the peasants to their lords during the 
course of the sixteenth century, with the state playing an entirely passive role 
in the procedure. Diakonov, in works published around the turn of the century, 
elaborated on this explanation, claiming that the peasant, because of his in- 
debtedness, was compelled to remain for long periods on the estate of the lord 
from whom he had borrowed. This long residence resulted in the peasant’s being 
finally regarded as bound to the estate. Pokrovskii’s emphasis on the development 
of exchange relations led him to attribute the creation of both the centralized 
state and of serfdom to commercial capitalism.® 

The discovery of additional sources and subsequent research (in which 
Grekov played a leading part) have thrown serious doubt on the validity of 
these interpretations.1° So far as Grekov is concerned, however, these various 
explanations for the imposition of serfdom are irrelevant. In his view the final 
binding of the peasant was just one more, and inevitable, stage in the de- 
velopment of the relations between the landlord and the peasant under the 
“feudal” mode of production. The centralized state that emerged in the sixteenth 
century was a feudal state in that the relations of production remained unchanged 
from what they had been. The state now provided a guarantee for the main- 
tenance of these relations. 

In his treatment of the sixteenth century Grekov asserts that the migration 
of the peasants from the old, settled areas to the frontiers, though large, was 
not as extensive as some previous writers have pictured it. Further, he claims 
that this migration was not the cause of the great economic crisis that shook 
Russia in the later sixteenth century. Grekov, then, takes issue with Platonov 
whose views on the migration and the crisis have been widely adopted. Platonov 
set forth the thesis that the migration was directly attributable to Ivan IV’s 
policy of dividing the great estates among the members of the new pomeshchik 
class. These small landlords, perforce, were harsher masters than the great land- 
lords had been. The increased exploitation drove the peasants to flight, creating 
a labor shortage in the center of Muscovy and thus causing the economic crisis.14 
Grekov points out that the exploitation of the peasantry had been proceeding 
for centuries without creating a crisis situation. He accepts the explanations 
given at the time for both the migrations and the economic crisis: that they were 
the result of the wars of Ivan IV; of the high taxes, devastation, famine, and 


® For a detailed discussion of the historiography on the origins of serfdom see 
A. Kizevetter, “Krestianstvo v russkoi nauchno-istoricheskoi literatura,” Kresti- 
anskaia Rossiia, V-VI (1923). 

10 Cf. S. F. Platonov, “Der gegenwartige Stand der Frage nach der Entstehung 
der Leibeigenschaft in Russland,” Zeitschrift fir osteuropdische Geschichte, V 
(1931), 15-19. . 

11§, F. Platonov, Ocherki po istorit smuty v Moskovskom gosudarstve xvi- 
xvii vv. (2d ed.; St. Petersburg, 1901), pp. 122-28; idem, Boris Godunov (Petro- 


grad, 1921), pp. 128-31. 
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pestilence that these wars brought in their train; and of the other internal 
difficulties that plagued sixteenth-century Russian life, notably the Oprichnina 
of Ivan. 

It is a commonplace to point out that overemphasis on economic and class 
factors and oversimplification of the course of history are inevitable concomitants 
of any systematic Marxist study. The Marxist often discerns a major stage of 
development in events which to others represent only indications or a bare 
beginning of a process of change. Grekov’s presentation suffers from this weakness. 
In fact, the central theme of the book, the continuing subjugation of the peasant 
from the Kievan period on, seems considerably overemphasized. Grekov has 
certainly proved that there was a steady deterioration in the position of the 
peasant tenants. But he overstates the degree of their subjugation in the earlier 
centuries. He anticipates the establishment of serfdom because of the orthodox 
Marxist view that serfdom is the hallmark of feudalism. Vernadsky seems to 
me to be much more accurate when he points out that slaves were of con- 
siderably greater importance in the Kievan economy than Grekov is willing to 
admit, and that the indentured peasants of that period were more like slaves than 
serfs in status.!* Similarly, Grekov oversimplifies his explanation of the final 
confirmation of serfdom, for he disregards the state-making considerations in 
sixteenth-century Muscovy that were so important in effecting the complete 
extinction of peasant freedom. Other such examples can be found. Yet so rich 
is this fully documented book in information, and so lucid and convincing are 
many of its author’s explanations and interpretations, especially of the confusing 
variations in the status of the rural classes, that its defects do not mar its 
over-all merit nor detract substantially from its great value. 


Jerome Bium, Princeton University 


12 G. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948), 
pp. 168-69. 
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INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


Industrial Revolution in Mexico 


A critical account of Mexican policy with respect to industrialization during 
the last ten years—more precisely, from 1940 to 1948—furnishes salutary reading 
for proponents of rapid development of backward areas. Part One of SANForD 
Mosx’s study ? surveys the principal manifestations of industrialization policy in 
Mexico against the background of a discussion of the general pressure for in- 
dustrialization in Latin America, and the diverse attitudes of important groups 
of Mexicans. Part Two inquires into aggregate changes in the place of manu- 
facturing in Mexican economy and describes recent developments in particular 
fields and projects. Part Three, the most challenging section of the book, is 
an analytical treatment of a series of economic issues involved in Mexican 
industrialization. 

Mosk’s position, in brief, is that the internal market is very limited and likely 
to remain that way for a long time, that local savings-credit-investment mecha- 
nisms are inadequate for rapid economic growth, and that the supply of trained 
workers and technical personnel (although not necessarily of entrepreneurs) is 
very scarce. These factors have aggravated and will continue to aggravate the 
inflationary tendencies of rapid industrialization, will impose insuperable burdens 
on the national budget, and create international balance-of-payments problems 
of increasing gravity. Scarcely any class but entrepreneurs and speculators has 
benefited in real income from recent developments. Economically, Mexico should 
plan the disposal of her limited resources, and the plan should involve a material 
slackening of the pace of industrialization, if necessary by negative sanctions 
within easy reach of the government. Government aid should go much more to 
agricultural improvement, irrigation, roads, and hydroelectric power. It is the 
pace of industrialization in the near future rather than its ultimate amount that 
is Mosk’s real concern. He does not doubt that some sort of “industrial revolu- 
tion” is in the making. 

There is, to my knowledge, no work of comparable intensity and thoroughness 
dealing with this range of questions for any of the Latin-American republics. 
Considered in detail, Mosk’s criticisms of Mexican policy and the ways in which 
it has been applied have substance and cogency. Many of them could be applied 
to other aspiring countries. 


1Sanford A. Mosk, Industrial Revolution in Mexico (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1950), pp. xii, 331. $3.75. 
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Mosk has limited his attention somewhat rigorously to matters conventionally 
regarded as economic and used real-income criteria, partly implicitly, as a 
measuring rod. Conclusive demonstration in any analysis of Latin-American 
economy is specially handicapped by lack of statistical controls anywhere near 
the adequacy of those resorted to by national-income analysts in the case of the 
United States. Mosk discusses this difficulty with candor and has doubtless allowed 
sufficiently for it to make his interpretation highly plausible as of the date line 
1947. Indeed, many of Mosk’s attitudes toward policy have been shared by 
technical experts in the service of the Mexican Government. But it needs to be 
stressed that Mosk’s general conclusions are an interpretation rather than a 
demonstration. For instance, one inference is that government efforts had as of 
that date resulted rather in plant capacity than in output, and this suggests 
“overindustrialization” to Mosk. There are, however, no independent aggregate 
data with which to measure the alleged increase in plant capacity. The essential 
point is that there are unavoidable loopholes in Mosk’s main line of argument; 
hence alternative interpretations of the facts and inferences from those available 
are not precluded. 

Indeed Mosk has derived from his data various inferences in regard to the 
immediately probable developments in Mexico, which were apparently not sup- 
ported by the 1950 situation, even prior to Korea. For instance, the national 
budget was then reported as in surplus for two successive years; the strain on 
international merchandise balances had slackened; some indicators showed a 
marked rise in real income, including agricultural productivity; there had been 
expansion of sugar-milling capacity; and the government had found it possible 
to undertake outlays in many of the directions recommended by Mosk without 
negative sanctions on industrial expansion. Journalists were writing.stories about 
the Mexican “boom.” 

In detail these are minor considerations with respect to a work of much 
ability. It could be held, for instance, that current symptoms run counter to 
underlying tendencies of the Mexican economy and are to be viewed as “acci- 
dents.” It is probably too much to believe that the government has anticipated 
Mosk’s plan. The proper questions to raise are rather: Has Mosk allowed 
sufficiently for cyclical fluctuations? Has he underestimated the self-correcting 
possibilities of the Mexican economy? Has he allowed for the real sagacity or 
good luck of the Mexican Government? Has Mosk been overimpressed by the 
“bottlenecks” and negligent of the “complementarity” aspects of economic growth? 
Finally, does Mexico pursue a range of goals in public policy of a somewhat more 
complex character than can be handled effectively in terms of real-income analysis, 
and, in point of social fact, is such a range of goals a prerequisite for raising 
levels of production? I cannot give confident answers to these questions. At all 
events it is clear that considerations of the social values and social structure of 
Mexico as resources or handicaps to economic growth would call for another 
pathfinding study, even more difficult than that by which Mosk has broken new 
ground. 


Letanp H. Jenks, Wellesley College 
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American Producers of Textile Machinery 


“There is virtually no published information on the textile-machinery industry. 
Apparently, being a producers’ goods industry, it has held no romantic appeal for 
either writers or scholars.” This situation made more difficult the tasks of THomas 
R. Navin and Gerorce Sweet Giss, whose books are the result of the co- 
operation of business and education. The executive heads of the two companies 
that at present constitute a substantial part of the preparatory textile-machinery 
business felt the need for histories and asked the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration to undertake the tasks as soon as competent authors 
could be found. When, therefore, Messrs. Navin and Gibb returned from their 
service in World War II, they went to work on their research within a few weeks 
of each other in adjacent offices in Cambridge. 

The result is that the circumstances under which these two books were 
written are unique in business history. We have in them the supplementary 
stories involving two competing companies, which have played an important 
role in the entire development of the American textile industry. In both volumes 
the major contributions lie in the details of the principal story at hand. As 
the editors, N. S. B. Gras and Henrietta M. Larson, indicate in their preface to 
Gibb’s book, “to popularise is to pad,” yet these young and able historians have 
produced good history made vital by constant reference to the people who built 
and carried on these businesses. They emerge from the pages as vigorous human 
beings, both men and women, whether they lived in the 1820’s or the 1940’s. Both 
books are as readable as novels. 

Navin, assistant professor of business history at Harvard and secretary of 
the Business Historical Society, undertook a study of a textile-machinery com- 
pany in an industrial village in Massachusetts, using an amazingly complete 
collection of company records deposited in the Baker Library. With access to 
this mine of data, the village itself, and the industry, Navin has examined one 
of the cells or units of life and work that unostentatiously support our civiliza- 
tion but of which the world as yet knows little. The Whitin Machine Works 
has operated through five wars in which the United States has participated. 
It has employed thousands of workers and produced tens of thousands of machines. 
One family has managed the company, stayed on the job, and plowed back 
into the plant most of its earnings. The company has escaped the financial 
capitalism of the great metropolitan centers. Efficient, conservative management 
has proved so successful that even periods of panic and depression have failed 
to shake the security of itself and its employees. Moreover, the company has 
provided Whitinsville’s housing, municipal services, and schools, to make the 


1 Thomas R. Navin, The Whitin Machine Works Since 1831: A Textile Ma- 
chinery Company in an Industrial Village (Harvard Studies in Business History, 
XV; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), pp. xxx, 654. $6.50. 

George Sweet Gibb, The Saco-Lowell Shops: Textile Machinery Building in 
New England, 1813-1949 (Harvard Studies in Business History, XVI; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950), pp. xxxvi, 835. $7.50. 
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town a welfare state in miniature. Just now, at last, the company is broadening 
to include the public in its ownership at the very time that the national government 
is reaching out to control operations, through determination of wages and working 
conditions, profits, and prices. For 112 years the company maintained a proud 
record of freedom from labor trouble, giving employment to men from neighbor- 
ing valleys and from Europe, though it has recently been brought into the orbit 
of union organization. Today, while continuing to concentrate on cotton-textile 
machinery, it has taken on new lines and is developing new markets. 

Every generation of Whitins has had to face some critical problem: in John 
C. Whitin’s day it was production; in Marston Whitin’s time it was sales; in 
Kent Swift’s period both sales and production became subordinate to finance; 
and the critical issue of the present would seem to be development of new products. 
All through its history the problem of labor supply was also present. So the 
company built a village by degrees and gave security to its employees. Yet the 
people there are not content with it. Why? In discussing this question, Navin 
touches on various points, such as the apparent lessening reason for a company 
industrial village, the uneasiness of the company faced with its financial burden, 
the impatience of employees with anything smaller than a national welfare 
program that promises prevention of depressions altogether. 

Gibb, formerly instructor in business history and at present senior associate in 
research of the Business History Foundation, Inc., has written what is primarily 
a study in business administration as it evolved in a group of related companies 
in New England over a span of 136 years. Each had its own independent origin 
and later was merged with the others. 

In his book, Gibb discusses the true relationship of these textile-machinery 
companies and their industry to the growth of American business enterprise. 
The manufacture of cloth was America’s greatest industry before the Civil War. 
For a considerable part of the pre-Civil War period the manufacture of textile 
machinery was our greatest heavy-goods industry. From the textile mills and the 
textile-machinery shops came the men who supplied most of the tools for the 
American industrial revolution. From these mills and shops sprang directly the 
machine-tool and locomotive industries, together with a host of less basic metal- 
fabricating trades. 

This volume shows how the genius of an organization often threatened with 
disaster could rise again without government aid. It illustrates how an uncon- 
scious tradition of co-operation by earnest management and skilled labor could 
overcome almost insuperable difficulties. Neither capital nor labor was predatory 
here, for there was always a deep pride of workmanship, and invested capital 
was rewarded less than either workers or consumers. 

Meeting the criticism that the textile-machinery industry should be condemned 
for the unparalleled technological stagnation of the 1890-1920 period, and that 
for a century the large textile-machine shops failed to keep pace with technical 
progress in other industries, Gibb strongly takes the opposite view. He urges 
that one must recognize the cumulative importance of an infinite number of 
minor improvements. 

Finally, both these books are excellently organized; they give the reader a 
maximum of information without bogging him down as he reads the text 
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itself. For illustration, in his section on notes and references Navin has given 
much valuable data and guidance for the proper evaluation of his text and its 
sources and valuable counsel to anyone attempting a business history. Some of 
his reflections are miniature essays on business historical methods. Both these 
authors have placed significant details on technology in their notes and the many 
appendixes, for they were not writing histories of textile-manufacturing tech- 
nology. They realized that, to clarify the text and give proper comprehensiveness 
to the narrative, some data on technology must be made available. In the case of 
both authors, it is interesting and instructive to note how small a place some of the 
conventional subjects dealt with at length in general economic history have found 
in the stories of actual businesses; for example, the tariff and the coinage of silver. 
These young men have their feet on the ground, though they write with 
imagination and insight. They realize that we must not lose sight of reality, 
and that many of our economic and political fetishes cut but a small figure in 
the real life and work of the American people. For this, as for the other 

excellencies of their books, they deserve the thanks of their readers. 
Rupotr A. CLEMEN, Princeton, N.]. 


Sweden's Entrepreneurs and National Development 


Ertk DaHMEN has chosen an interesting and significant subject of investiga- 
tion: the industrial development of Sweden from 1919 to 1939, placing the accent 
of the inquiry upon the the part played in that development by new manu- 
facturing businesses founded during the interwar years, and noting at the 
same time the role of those of older vintage.! 

His method is admirably illumined by the second volume consisting of 
sixteen appendixes. It contains a full description of the general procedures used 
in the investigation, indicates the nature of the primary statistical material and 
its classification (well over 250 pages of tables), and reveals the solid foundation 
of the descriptive and analytical content of the first volume. 

The main results are to show that the turnover of industrial enterprises during 
the years in question was very marked. Somewhat more than one half of the 
firms in existence in 1940 had emerged after World War I; “light” industry 
was particularly well represented in this category. Between one third and one 
half of Sweden’s industrial workers were employed in the “new” industries. 
Most of these industries had been normally launched by workers or managerial 
personnel, often in times when general business conditions were poor. They 
usually went into the production of consumer goods that had previously been 
imported and appear seldom to have played the role of pioneers or innovators. 
Incidentally, if the number of employees is accepted as a measuring rod, it 
appears that roughly one fifth of the concerns in existence in 1919 had gone 


1 Erik Dahmen, Svensk industriell féretagarverksamhet: Kausalanalys av den 
industriella utvecklingen 1919-1939. Entrepreneurial Activity in Swedish In- 
dustry in the Period 1919-1939; with an English Summary (2 vols.; Stockholm: 
Industriens Utredningsinstitut [The Swedish Institute for Industrial Research], 
1950), pp. xvii, 428, and 295. Kr. 28. 
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the way of all earthly things by 1940. This circumstance also indicates the 
magnitude of the contest between the “new” and the “old,” and the ground 
gained by the “new” seems to have contributed quite a bit to the strength 
displayed by the industrial economy of Sweden during the depression years. 

Mr. Dahmen is to be commended not only for his painstaking and revealing 
study but also for the service he has rendered especially to American and English 
readers. He has devoted six pages to a detailed table of contents and a list of 
tables and diagrams, in English. Also, pages 412-26 of the first volume contain 
an excellent summary in English and include, in full, three important tables. 
This most helpful summary should be quite adequate to meet the needs of Ameri- 
can readers who come to these volumes without knowledge of Swedish. 

It is a pity that more works by leading northern scholars are not translated 
into English in order to make them truly a part of the resources available to 
the world at large. I am once again driven to this conclusion in perusing the 
pages of ArtHur Montcomery’s admirable survey.? The author’s claims to 
distinction include the exceptional ability to make use of materials in Russian as 
well as in the four languages of the Scandinavian North, and his academic service 
covers inter alia several years as professor at one of the Finnish universities. 
Montgomery’s contributions in the field of economic and social developments 
extend over a wide area, and the items that have come to my attention in the 
past have invariably disclosed enviable mastery of detail and impressive capacity 
for clear analysis and sound conclusions. 

The present work is no exception. Within the limits of eight chapters, the 
author manages to present the general international situation on the eve of 
World War I, a summary of Sweden’s economic conditions prior to 1914, an 
analysis of the war years, and a meaty discussion of the booming twenties, the 
depression, and the years of slow recovery—relatively rapid in Sweden—before 
1939. In his survey, Montgomery has managed throughout to relate Swedish 
developments to the larger European setting and trends of the international 
scene, and has found it possible also to assess the developments he records in 
terms of their social and related consequences. 

Joun H. Wuortnen, Columbia University 


Regional Studies of the American Petroleum Industry 


Among historians interested in the petroleum industry, as in most special 
fields of historical enterprise, there are almost as many types as there are active 
individuals. Some are antiquarians, some are journalists telling a good story, 
and some present the activity of an individual company. An occasional academician 
struggles manfully, if sometimes vainly, to present a balanced analysis without 
much concentration upon “the romance” of the oil industry. This review is 
concerned with examples of the first three types of contribution. 


2 Arthur Montgomery, Svensk Ekonomisk Historia, mot internationell bak- 
grund 1913-1939 (Stockholm: Kooperativa Forbundets Bokforlag, 1946), pp. 392. 
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F. F. Larra is a local historian. Born in the San Joaquin Valley, he has 
devoted his life to teaching in California schools and to recording details in the 
history of his home area. Based on many interviews with actual participants 
and upon extensive research in newspaper files, Black Gold in the Joaquin presents 
the attempts to locate and develop petroleum operations in the famous valley, 
especially on the west side, prior to 1900.1 For the benefit of California industry, 
Latta has established that organized efforts began in the area at least as early 
as 1863. As printed, the material is rambling and badly organized. Unfortunately, 
too, the book has no index, which limits its utility though not its value for the 
student who is willing to dig. As a whole ‘it proves the well-known fact that 
pioneers—wildcatters and primitive refiners in this instance—have great difficulty 
in inaugurating profitable business enterprises. By inference, since operations in 
the San Joaquin laier proved exceptionally profitable, Latta indicates that success 
depended upon adequate capital, technical knowledge, and organization by able 
entrepreneurs. Yet the trail blazers were necessary and helpful. 

Empire Oil is a very interesting and useful book.” Written by Joun P. Herrick, 
a newspaper man who has also engaged in real estate, banking, insurance, and 
oil production, it is the first attempt to portray the history of petroleum in New 
York State. As might be expected with his background, the author has devoted 
a disproportionate amount of space to extraction of the raw material and too 
little to transportation, storage, refining, and marketing. In fact, marketing 
receives practically no attention, while pipe lines and manufacturing are accorded 
only one chapter each. Both of those are excellent narratives, however, giving 
not only actual accomplishments but also some of the problems faced and how 
they were solved. The book is replete with names of pioneers in the oil industry in 
New York and amply brings out the importance of the businessman in the 
development of petroleum resources in the state. An excellent index increases the 
usefulness of Mr. Herrick’s labor of love, though the scholar could wish that 
footnotes had been utilized. Worthy of note is the fact that extensive checking 
of the material has divulged only one minor inaccuracy. Potential readers should 
be warned that the subtitle is somewhat of a misnomer: Empire Oil does not 
tell all the story of oil in New York State, only that of upstate areas. The center 
of refining and marketing—Brooklyn, Long Island City, and New York City 
generally—is all but ignored. 

Black Bonanza merits characterization as the best company-sponsored history 
of the petroleum industry yet published in the United States.? Evidently Frank J. 
Taytor and Ear: M. Wextry, both journalists, have been given a very free 
hand in telling the story of the Union Oil Company of California. Most re- 
markable is the recital of the conflicts within management. Nothing is said 
about any such developments after 1922, but readers should be grateful that 


1F, F, Latta, Black Gold in the Joaquin (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1949), pp. 344. $5.00. 

2 John P. Herrick, Empire Oil: The Story of Oil in New York State (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1949), pp. xx, 474. $5.00. 

3 Frank J. Taylor and Earl M. Welty, Black Bonanza: How an Oil Hunt Grew 
into the Union Oil Company of California (New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950), pp. 280. $4.00. 
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the picture of the management of the company possesses some measure of 
reality and is not merely the glorification of pioneers and leading executives so 
often issued by publicity departments of corporations. Problems of drilling, re- 
fining, and marketing receive the attention they deserve, though production 
of the raw material gets more space than balanced analysis of the business 
would justify. With a wealth of facts, 180 illustrations, and a good index, Black 
Bonanza stands head and shoulders above the usual anniversary history as a 
contribution to the knowledge of the growth of the petroleum industry in the 
United States. 

At the same time, Taylor and Welty undoubtedly overemphasize the part 
played by Union Oil in the petroleum business. That is as natural for historians 
of oil companies as it has been for the biographers of hundreds of political 
figures in the history of the United States. And oil historians have an additional 
excuse: there is no good history of the petroleum industry in California or in 
the United States as a whole. It implies no minimization of the Union Oil 
Company of California or any other company to point out that the labor and 
ideas of thousands of men and hundreds of companies have had a share in 
raising petroleum to its present pre-eminence in the national economy. Many 
of the names and accomplishments are lost in the mists of unrecorded history. 
All borrowed from and built upon the experience of friends and competitors, 
even as the future historian of the petroleum industry in the United States and the 
world at large will utilize information from Black Gold in the Joaquin, Empire 
Oil, and Black Bonanza to erect his monument to the hopes, fears, and achieve- 
ments of workers in oil. 





Rate W. Hipy, New York University 


Oil! Titan of the Southwest 


As Drake discovered the advantage of applying a better technique to mining 
petroleum in Pennsylvania, so have historians, now that the industry is almost 
a hundred years old in its commercial phase in the United States, taken to 
drilling deeper into its history. The task is tremendous, for the industry not 
only has grown rapidly but it has developed in various parts of the country. 
The raw material produced in diverse areas differs in quality and quantity, 
creating a whole series of technological and economic problems. While the in- 
dustry to be fully understood must be looked at from a national or more 
satisfactorily from a world vantage point, our knowledge is yet so limited that 
contributions to the history of regional developments are greatly needed. 

Cart Coxe Rister has written a dramatic account of the rapid development 
in producing crude petroleum in field after field in the vast area that stretches 
from Kansas to the Gulf of Mexico.1 Although the commercial development in 
this region is not much over fifty years old, it has had a tremendous effect on 
our economy and well merits detailed historical attention. 

The bulk of the book covers the many fields opened since the beginning 
of commercial production in Neodesha, Kansas, in 1892. The author introduces a 


1 Carl Coke Rister, Oil! Titan of the Southwest (Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1949), pp. xxiii, 467. $5.00. 
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host of towns and oilmen. James M. Guffey and John H. Galey, those re- 
markable forerunners of both Kansas and Texas, are here, as well as J. S. 
Cullinan, pioneer producer, pipe-line builder, and refiner of Corsicana, and a 
great many others. There is some material on the history of numerous com- 
panies. A reader not wishing to wildcat even vicariously in so many places 
should not omit in his selection the fields of Ranger, Oklahoma City, and the 
Permian Basin. There is a good index to lead to particular topics. 

An official Russian visitor studying the petroleum industry in the United States 
in the early part of the twentieth century marveled at how widespread it was 
throughout the country, commented on the enterprising American spirit and 
the easy flow of capital, people, machinery, and government with “informality 
and briskness” to new areas, and correctly evaluated the great importance of 
the extremely wide market for all petroleum products. Mr. Rister’s description 
of the rapid growth of fields in the mid-Continent and Gulf areas testifies to 
the many individual decisions that went into the building of the petroleum in- 
dustry of the Southwest. While appreciating the advantages of the freedom, 
however, he does not hesitate to evaluate the waste. Commenting on the Ranger 
field in the early 1920’s, he writes: “The oil industry had not yet reached 
maturity, when orderly development, deep drilling, heavy costs, scientific ex- 
ploitation, and state control of production helped to eliminate chaos and waste.” 
The author gives some space to describing the controls that were introduced. 

Because Mr. Rister’s references are to one region, new readers in petroleum 
history should be warned to consider his statements in relation to the growth 
of other areas. He mentions the importance of the increasing market for 
gasoline, especially after 1910, but he gives comparatively little attention to the 
development of markets. For example, he dates the “fuel oil period” of the 
Southwest from 1900, but, concentrating on an area, he does not mention that 
behind this date lay a great amount of experience which was to mean much to 
Texas. The Russian and Californian fuel-oil operations had already passed 
through their teens. Sir Marcus Samuel had been developing Borneo’s resources 
and advocating the use of liquid fuel for marine purposes for several years, 
and the marketers of the Standard Oil companies, faced with the problem of 
disposing of Lima oil, had begun an intensive campaign to sell heavy oil in 
the Middle West and East fifteen years before Spindletop was drilled in 1got. 
The mid-Continent and Gulf produced in quantity, but others had already 
prepared the market. 

Several features of the book make it useful to a number of readers. Mr. Rister’s 
later chapters are essays on particular subjects: oil in war, oil conservation and 
control, new techniques of discovering and drilling for oil, and the impacts of 
petroleum upon economic and social life. Among other aids are appealing illus- 
trations, a statistical appendix, an excellent critical bibliography, and a glossary 
to assist the layman in becoming familiar with the language of the petroleum 
industry. 

Although he acknowledges the importance of storage tanks, pipe lines, re- 
fineries, and marketing, the author gives comparatively little detailed description 
or analysis of these subjects. Concentrating on production of crude oil, he has 
overlooked much of the great pipe-line story of this region. While the problems 
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of the pioneering producers in obtaining capital and leases are discussed, little 
space has been devoted to later business problems. With his wealth of knowledge 
gathered from delving into newspapers, a vast array of other published and 
unpublished data, and the memories of oilmen, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Rister will write further on the other phases of the oil industry of the Southwest. 


Mortex E. Hiny, Business History Foundation, Inc. 
Trusts and Cartels 


In an otherwise highly competent survey of the current state of affairs in the 
world-wide development of trusts and cartels, RicHarp LEwinsoun adopts a highly 
doubtful definition.1 He identifies with trusts and cartels any concentration of 
control in the hands of any power or authority, public or private, and for any 
purpose whatsoever so long as the purposes or purposes behind concentration re- 
late to the “business” (that is, production, marketing, pricing) side of economic 
activity. The only requirement is that each form must have as its objective the 
curtailment or elimination of competition, in whole or in part. The trust is one 
type of limiting case in which the tactic of the aggressor is to “force the 
competitor to abdicate his economic independence” entirely; the cartel is the 
other limiting case in which rivals seek by compact to curtail some aspect or 
other of competition (p. 9). All forms of concentration range between these 
two limits and differ only in how they combine various aspects of the two 
contrasting types. 

The advantages and the weaknesses of this view spring quickly to the eye. 
On the side of the first it leads to finding the two types of concentration as 
practically universal phenomena throughout the industrialized world. While 
there is nothing very profound or original in any of the relevant chapters, the 
author gives in a series of short descriptive sketches one of the best Cook’s 
tours of developments and literature available in this field in any language. 
Ten chapters in Part I (Les Trusts dans différentes industries) and six chapters 
in Part II (Les Cartels dans différentes industries) summarize pretty much the 
range of German, French, British, and American developments along these 
lines as a whole—not by including every trust or cartel extant but by taking 
leading examples illustrative of various lines of evolution and by occasionally 
illustrating from developments in other countries such as Japan, Sweden, and 
Spain. 

There are some fairly obvious shortcomings in this descriptive survey. Thus 
only the French material is brought strictly up to date. In a chapter dealing 
with concentration in the field of finance (chap. xii) there is no mention of in- 
surance. Such control devices as the role of interlocking directorates, minority 
holdings of voting stocks, and “communities of interest” come in for only inci- 
dental comment. In general, there is little reference and no worth-while analysis 
of the nature of the compacts, agreements, or other techniques or devices used 
for maintaining a common line of policy between and among firms. Thus a 


1 Richard Lewinsohn, Trusts et cartels dans l'économie mondiale (Paris: 
Librairie de Médicis, 1950), pp. 386. Fr. 750. 
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chart of the German chemical trust (p. 75) seems to indicate control but at 
best establishes “relations among” a number of more or less completely inde- 
pendent corporate entities operating in various countries. Also there is virtually 
no discussion of the causal forces bringing about concentration. It is implied in 
a number of places that “concentration” is a function of industrialization, but 
no line is drawn at any place between technologically efficient forces and the 
factor of conspiracy. 

Despite such shortcomings the descriptive synopsis is competent and informa- 
tive, particularly to the uninitiated. But the weaknesses appear the instant one 
goes beyond this level. Because co-operatives also work against the competitive 
regime, they are hard to classify. Beyond noting that they are exempted in 
American law from antitrust procedure, they are ignored. Trade unions get a 
similar treatment. With the exception of citation in reference to N.R.A., trade 
associations are not mentioned at all—even though in Britain they are virtually 
coextensive in many cases with the industry and in British literature are almost 
always treated as part of the cartel picture. Nor is there more than casual refer- 
ence to such “peak” organizations as the Federation of German Industries and 
the Federation of British Industries. Most astonishing of all, there is no reference 
to measures for working out national compacts between these bodies, such as 
those contemplated in the British conversations with the Japanese and German 
industrialists (Dusseldorf Agreement) on the eve of the last war. 

If the elimination of “competition” through concentration of economic power 
is the joint criterion of trustification and cartelization, then all such forms of 
organization should have been brought into the picture. It is presumably on such 
a basis as this that the Soviet state trusts and the various “mixed” enterprises of 
the Third Reich, such as the Hermann Goeringwerke, are included in the history 
of “trusts.” Yet, so long as publicly owned firms—because they are organized as 
autonomous commercial entities—must be known as “trusts,” it would seem to 
be the form of organization that determines the classification, and not the nature, 
or intent, or ownership, or even effect of concentration that was important. If, 
for instance, the policies of a publicly owned city transit system are determined 
at a town-hall meeting, are we then faced with a “trust”? 

Both descriptive sections dealing with the evolution of trusts and cartels 
are followed by summaries of the policies of each and the relationship between 
private concentration and the state. With respect to trusts, the discussion centers 
on antitrust policy in the United States as being the only place in the world 
where there is a genuine and sustained antitrust policy in existence. In the case 
of cartels the picture is quite different. In general the European countries are 
seen as favoring a variety of regulations that rarely curb, and typically encourage 
even while seeking generally to guide, the development of cartel action. In some 
cases, particularly in Germany and Japan, the compulsory cartel was becoming 
common on the eve of the war. The author correctly assimilates to this type the 
British Cotton Industry Board (p. 320), though he fails to mention any of the 
various agricultural marketing boards in Britain and elsewhere that served as 
prototypes for industrial and commercial applications of like principles. 

In a final chapter (Tendences de la concentration) the author finds both trusts 
and cartels in all cases on the flow; nowhere on the ebb. They grow in peace 
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and mushroom in war. Bit by bit they invade all fields, domestic and interna- 
tional. It would appear (pp. 346-47) that Lewinsohn believes the end result of 
this tendency must be a gradual growing together of the congeries of vast trusti- 
fied and cartelized industries on the one hand with the regulatory state authorities 
on the other. War and preparation for war seem to require it; postwar trends 
have accentuated it. In Britain and in France an alternative to this new national 
corporativism seems to be nationalization. Yet, on his own showing, this also is 
“trustification.” There is no choice between the frying pan and the fire, for the 
frying pan is in the fire. There appears no hope for it. 

But what of the result? Beyond the elimination of “competition” and the 
appearance of “concentration,” and beyond the observation that state and private 
enterprise seem to be converging into a monolithic control pyramid, the author 
does not go, even though in an early stage he indicated considerable interest in 
the bearing of all this on democracy in economic and political life. He is con- 
tent to give the picture for what it is worth. The book is supplemented at the 
end with statistical tables which record in detail the rise of monopoly and the fall 
of competition. The data should convince the most skeptical that one thing 
at least is clear; namely, that the “free enterprise” system is everywhere busily at 
work helping to dig its own grave. 

Rosert A. Brapy, University of California 


A Study in Railroad Competition 


The Iowa Pool was organized in 1870 to restrain competition among the three 
Chicago railroads exchanging traffic with the Union Pacific at Council Bluffs. 
By admitting additional lines to membership, it adjusted to threats arising out 
of consolidation and construction in Illinois and Iowa and disappointed the hopes 
of its enemies by surviving until 1884. It broke up not because of unfair practices 
in the handling of Union Pacific exchange traffic but for external reasons. 

The essentials of the Iowa Pool story were adequately reported by Robert E. 
Riegel twenty-six years ago (Iowa Journal of History and Politics, XXII, 569-82). 
Jutrus Gropinsky, a careful and competent workman in traffic history, has not 
upset Riegel’s conclusions or added much to the history of the pool itself. The 
utility of his work lies where perhaps not intended: this is a beautiful case study 
in the divergence of ownership policy and administrative action.’ Aggressive, 
reputation-building superintendents, finding that indispensability armored them 
against the wrath of absentee owners, introduced competitive tactics where, for 
varied reasons, ownership sought to perfect oligopoly. Mr. Grodinsky, basing his 
book mainly on research in the archives of the Burlington System, happily falls 
on the grotesque competition that existed among component lines before com- 
plete unification. Conflict between owners and operating personnel afflicted even 
the Rock Island and the Northwestern, integrated roads, and the author reveals 
it clearly. But he fails to identify adequately the factors determining the objectives 
of owners. The concept of pools as truces among independent entrepreneurs is 


1 Julius Grodinsky, The lowa Pool: A Study in Railroad Competition, 1870-84 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), pp. xi, 184. $4.00. 
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too simple. The State Street investor was not wholly captive to the deity of stable 
earnings. His motive for avoiding rate wars lay often in two simple facts: (1) 
control often rested, tenuous and evanescent, with a minority; and (2) the in- 
vestor frequently had direct interests in the “competing” roads, or indirect ties 
through outside interests to those who controlled the competition. The patterns 
of ownership are complex and the community of interest fluid. The value of 
this book would have been greatly enhanced by an effort to locate more exactly 
the site of control at a given moment and to trace its migration. 

The author concludes that the demise of the pool stimulated and thus explains 
the explosive burst of construction and consolidation in Nebraska in the late 
1880’s. I feel compelled to challenge that idea and to suggest that the reverse 
statement brings us closer to real understanding. With the admission of the 
Illinois Central to the pool in April 1883, seven roads were sharing the uncon- 
signed business originally shared by three. Worse still, the extension of the 
Northwestern by acquisition and of the Burlington and the Missouri Pacific by 
construction had reduced the volume of pooled business available at Council 
Bluffs. Moving into Nebraska, these roads captured traffic and diverted it from 
the pool to themselves. The extension of the Burlington to Denver had led the 
Union Pacific to divert its eastbound exchange to the other pool roads, and 
this tactic compelled the Burlington to invade Union Pacific territory with new 
lines along which it could originate nonpool traffic to compensate it. In the face 
of these diversions the Iowa roads could protect their eastbound through traffic 
only by crossing the Missouri and themselves originating it. The Iowa Pool was 
destroyed not by fratricide but by anemia. 

The nomenclature used in this book is sometimes confusing. The road uni- 
versally known today as the Milwaukee is here tagged the St. Paul; the Omaha 
Line (Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha) is called the Sioux City Line 
and thus confused with its parallel competitor, the Sioux City & Pacific; and, in 
respect to the Burlington predecessors and subsidiaries, the author announces at 
intervals changes in the meaning of his corporate terminology and leaves to the 
reader the responsibility for keeping the altered meanings in mind. 

The index is not reliable. 

Tuomas Le Duc, Oberlin College 


The Publishing Business 


Four recently issued volumes on the publishing business do little to advance 
our knowledge. Of these books, Lee’s? is simply a reprint of a volume first issued 
in 1937; Mumby’s,” a revision, with changes here and there and added chapters 


1 Alfred McClung Lee, The Daily Newspaper in America: The Evolution of a 
Social Instrument (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937, reprinted 1947), pp. 
xiv, 800. $5.00. 

2 Frank Arthur Mumby, Publishing and Bookselling: A History from Earliest 
Times to the Present Day (rev. ed.; New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1949), pp. 
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on the period since 1930, of a book that first appeared in the latter year; Wood’s,® 
the most recent effort to bring the story of the magazine in America up to date; 
Emery’s,* the first full-length study of the trade-association American newspaper 
publishers organized in 1887. Each is useful. None, with the possible exception 
of Lee’s, is definitive or even satisfactory, and Lee’s is marred by language unex- 
ceptionable when it was written during the depression but rather strident today. 
Some attention might have been given to this before it was reissued. 

For centuries up to twenty-five or thirty years ago books, newspapers, and 
magazines almost alone formed public opinion. Since then motion pictures, radio, 
television, and a bastard of as yet unidentified begetters, the comics books, have 
risen in the field; the field itself has come to be called mass communication and 
increasingly has become one of big business. Again except for Lee, none of these 
writers gives more than the barest suggestion that his work is part of this larger 
field in which new questions are being asked and new research techniques de- 
veloped, nor shows more than the slightest awareness that the field has become 
central in a consumer-goods economy and in a politics of pressure groups, each 
with its propaganda factory. Mumby is the worst offender, but he has the best 
excuse. His is an older volume; it deals with books that have only recently be- 
come part of the mass-communication picture and it deals with their history in 
England where publishers have resisted the goads to bigness better than they 
have here. Still, his work, like virtually all the rest on the history of book pub- 
lishing, is tiresomely anecdotal, luxuriating in oft-told tales of famous authors 
and piratical printers, with scarcely a generalization on the state or structure of 
the industry in the past. It is really time that this subject was treated seriously. 

One can hardly complain of Mumby in this respect, however, when one finds 
Wood given to this sort of generalization about an industry still marked by hasty 
scoops and scandals, fake medical “cures,” spy scares, and advertising presented 
in the guise of news: “Magazines are in competition with each other and with 
the other media of public communication. This competition provides another 
safeguard against magazine publication of ill-considered material” (p. 252). 
Wood writes that Leon Whipple, in an excellent essay on The Saturday Evening 
Post in Survey in 1928, “described the Post as a five-sided enterprise. It was at 
once a giant, money-making business; a miracle of technical publishing; a purveyor 
of entertaining fiction and articles; a supersalesman through advertising; .. . 
and ‘an engine for propaganda in favor of American nationalism and the present 
economic system’” (p. 151). This very effectively characterizes the whole na- 
tional magazine industry in the twentieth century; anyone following up these 
subjects can hardly miss writing a book that will quickly put Wood’s meager 
effort in the shade. 

Emery’s position is unenviable. His book is about an association that from the 
start has conducted its meetings as “executive sessions” often without a stenog- 
rapher and almost always without releasing any but the barest record of the 


3 James Playsted Wood, Magazines in the United States: Their Social and Eco- 
nomic Influence (New York: Ronald Press, 1949), pp. x, 312. $4.00. 

4Edwin Emery, History of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1950), pp. vii, 263. $3.50. 
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proceedings. This presumably is one of the freedoms of the press that this asso- 
ciation has so firmly stood for, along with the freedom to employ children and 
scabs, to withhold circulation and ownership information, to advertise adulterated 
foods and patent medicines. Secrecy is characteristic of trade associations in 
general, though one might have thought that its awkwardness in this particular 
case would have led to some letting down of the bars. Had Emery any idea that 
there is a class of things called trade associations, had he made any effort to 
compare this one with others, he might have lighted up more of the dark corners 
in the record of his subject and given more to the history of publishing and of 
trade associations. As it is, his book is hardly more than an account of association 
handouts, with criticism, sometimes sharp, from Editor and Publisher and a few 
other more or less enlightened trade papers. It is sufficient commentary on both 
books to say that there is as much of use on this trade association in Lee as in 
Emery, and in the former the setting is much more realistic. 

WituraM Miter, Harvard University 


LABOR PROBLEMS 
The Life of the Working Class under Napoleon III 


The Gallican virtues of charm, color, and feeling characterize Gzeorcrs Duveau’s 
volume.’ The Romantic tradition is strong, and we feel that the workingman, 
who is about to become a proletarian, is closely related to the noble savage. Yet 
M. Duveau is clearly a scholar in the best tradition of our time. He has searched 
the archives of Paris, the departments, and the municipalities, the excellent li- 
brary of the Chamber of Commerce of Paris, and the Public Record Office. He 
has a large, well-chosen, and carefully classified bibliography and an index with 
brief descriptions of the authors whose works he cites. Footnotes abound and 
are accurate. Such few errors as occur are clearly those of the printer and indicate 
only haste in reading the proof. M. Duveau has been well trained in art and 
French literature. In sociology and the labor movement his teachers have been 
the late Professor Bouglé and Professor Dolléans who has written so well and who 
contributes here a long preface in the best style of Bossuet. 

As the title implies, Duveau describes the life of the working class. He con- 
trasts it rather favorably with the bourgeoisie. We visit factories, workshops, and 
cabarets, even those frequented chiefly by women. We study the effects of savings 
banks, schools, nurseries, and refuges of all sorts. We enter the home of the 
worker, are present at his marriage, watch him educate his children, or neglect 
them, and withdraw discreetly only on the appearance of a mistress. As an artist 
our author paints well. We see the workingman resenting the discipline, power, 
and wealth of his employer, or longing to return to the land he has left recently. 
We find him, in many cases, showing both courage and ingenuity in raising a 
family on low wages and under conditions of work that are often dangerous or 
debilitating. We see that as wages rise the cost of living rises also until the 


1 Georges Duveau, La Vie ouvriére en France sous le sécond empire. With a 
preface by Edouard Dolléans (4th ed.; La Suite des Temps, 14; Paris: Gallimard, 
1946), pp. xix, 605. Fr. 4oo. 
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worker is sometimes worse off in 1870 than he was in 1850. It is made clear 
that the great increase in the wealth and prosperity of France under the Second 
Empire was not enjoyed greatly by the workingmen, whose standard of living 
rose little and might be lowered by the steady cheapening of taste. In showing 
us these things M. Duveau makes an important contribution and does it well. 

The author is never bold or reckless. He gives us a mass of information on 
wages and living conditions. We may feel overwhelmed by the details, but the 
author does not. He realizes that some of the most significant may be missing, 
or that his informer, as an official, cannot understand the somewhat befuddled 
idealism of the Emperor and acts upon the conviction that the fear of the law is 
the beginning of wisdom. He shows us the abundant good works of the great 
manufacturers of Alsace who have the welfare of their workers close to their 
bourgeois hearts but keep their wages low; whereas the more selfish employers 
of Normandy, who rarely think of their employees as persons, pay more. There 
are many instances of such shrewd judgments by M. Duveau that will arouse 
gratitude in the student of French economic life. 

There are certain weaknesses in this very good book which seem important 
to an economic historian who is neither a Frenchman nor a sociologist. M. 
Duveau refers frequently to the treaties of 1860 and the injuries they inflicted on 
French workingmen, but he does not supply adequate evidence of those injuries. 
He mentions neither Sismondi, who saw early in the nineteenth century the 
sufferings the industrial revolution would inflict on France, nor the invaluable 
contributions of the late Henri Sée to the history of French labor. In dealing 
with the Revolution of 1848 he cites the excellent little book of Charles Schmidt 
on the June Days but ignores the masterly work of Donald McKay on the Na- 
tional Workshops and the excellent bibliography which it contains. On Napoleon 
III he gives me great satisfaction by citing the opinions of many workingmen 
and ignoring those of Philip Guedalla, but he seems to me to err in not making 
any use of Simpson or Albert Guérard. 

La Vie ouvriére must be used with caution by the economic historian because 
it describes the economic growth of France almost wholly from the point of view 
of the working class alone. It is full of valuable information on the introduction 
of machinery and its effects on the French economy, but there is no effective 
comparison with similar developments in other countries. It is difficult also to 
picture the French workman of the Second Empire as “sublime,” or as a “son 
of God,” although somewhat less difficult, perhaps, to see him as a “grosse 
culotte.” It does not seem necessary to quote constantly these expressions of Denis 
Poulot and they do not add to our knowledge. But these minor difficulties seem 
to me to be the price we must pay for a book that is full of life as well as in- 
formation; for one, in short, that is thoroughly and delightfully French. 

Artuur L. Dunuam, University of Michigan 


The Encomienda in New Spain 


Since 1929, when Lestey Byrp Simpson first published his study of the en- 
comienda, a number of scholars, including Mr. Simpson, have made significant 
contributions to the history of land and labor policies in the Spanish colonies. 
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Besides incorporating the findings of recent research, Mr. Simpson’s present vol- 
ume achieves notable improvements in style, organization, and format over the 
earlier edition.? 

Simpson’s principal contribution consists of a judicious and completely docu- 
mented appraisal of the struggle between a humane but necessitous monarch and 
greedy but militarily indispensable landlords. The depopulation resulting from 
the unconscionable exploitation of labor by the encomenderos of Espajiola led to 
a vain resolve on the part of the home government not to make the same mistakes 
in Mexico. As a substitute for the encomienda, the corregimiento brought large 
groups of natives under the jurisdiction of officials personally responsible to the 
Crown; but encomenderos like Cortés, who ruled “a true fief in perpetuity” 
with upwards of 60,000 tributaries, successfully resisted most of the reforms pro- 
posed at court to rob them of their unwilling laborers. What Simpson calls the 
“tamed encomienda” developed after the introduction of the New Laws in 1542. 
Obedient to the practical recommendations of Bartolomé de las Casas and the 
preachings of Francisco de Vitoria, Spain abolished Indian slavery, prohibited 
new encomiendas, and restricted succession in existing grants to two lives. In 
their application, however, the New Laws proved to be only a feeble step in the 
direction of a free wage-labor market. 

Proof of the blighting effects of a system that treated New Spain’s human 
resources as expendable and replenishable is found in sixteenth-century demog- 
raphy. While the coming of the white man inflicted disease and military disaster 
upon native populations, the low productivity of unfree labor further reduced the 
Indian’s vitality and ability to reproduce his kind. A “standard rate of decline” 
of 44.3 per cent between 1560-1570 and 1597 is indicated. Apparently, this figure 
accounts for depopulation arising from migration out of the census area as well 
as the losses due to a net reproduction rate of less than one. But to quarrel with 
the specific numerical results would do injustice to the skill and patience with 
which Messrs. Simpson and Cook have manipulated sixteenth-century census re- 
turns. No one else is likely to achieve, or even attempt, so much. 

Rosert S. Smiru, Duke University 


Slavery in Alabama 


No phase of life in the United States has provoked more violent discussion 
than has the institution of slavery, but there has not yet appeared a definitive 
picture of the institution. It may come as a summation of facts presented in local 
studies such as Slavery in Alabama, a heavily documented investigation of planta- 
tion bondage in Alabama from the days of French and Spanish control until the 
conclusion of the Civil War.? The chief emphasis is on the social and statutory 
aspects of slavery rather than on its economic influence. Having to use plania- 


1 Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain: The Beginning of 
Spanish Mexico (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1950), 
Pp. XVi, 257. $3.75. oer reepe 

2 James Benson Sellers, Slavery in Alabama (University, Ala.: University of 


Alabama Press, 1950), pp. 426. $4.00. 
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tion records, county documents, and court decisions to a large extent, JAMEs 
BENson SELLERS’ picture is confined mainly to the large plantations. Of particular 
interest are the discussions of the overseers as a class, of runaways, and of free 
Negroes. The chapter, “The Defense of Slavery,” indicates clearly the state of 
mind of the supporters of slavery in Alabama, though in a few instances Mr. 
Sellers himself puts up what might pass as a fairly able defense of the institu- 
tion. It would have been enlightening had the views of the nonslaveholding 
whites of northern Alabama been investigated. 

The day-to-day life on the larger plantations as here described sharpens our 
views of the social aspects of slavery but at the same time points up some of 
the drawbacks of this study. We are told that in 1850 some 28.03 per cent of 
slaves in Alabama were owned by the large planters; in 1860, 29.15 per cent 
were owned by large planters (p. 41). Obviously any study confined to the large 
plantations is not a full and definitive treatment of slavery. It was on the smaller 
farms with only a few slaves that the relations between masters and slaves were 
most intimate. Another void in studies of slavery arises from the fact, that seldom 
is attention given to the personal feelings of the slave about his bondage. Mr. 
Sellers tells us that “a vast majority of the slaves probably responded with child- 
like trust in the master” (p. 83). How do we know this to have been true? 
The sections on crimes of slaves and the chapter on “Runaways” most certainly 
belie statements of “childlike trust” and the picture of mutual love as given in 
the chapter, “The Slave and the Plantation.” Again, the reader may wonder 
about the perturbation in Alabama over abolition literature (p. 365), when he is 
told of the “childlike” mind (p. 255) of the Negro and of his general illiteracy. 

It is unfortunate that the masses of slaves had died before students attempted 
to discover their reaction to their bondage. Plantation records show distribution 
of work, diet, and clothing but give only a part of the picture. Resort to court 
records that may indicate action against cruel masters will not give a true picture 
of treatment of slaves, for how were the slaves to know that there even were laws 
for their protection? After all, it was not whether slaves were well fed, well 
clothed, and sparingly worked that should be criteria for judgment in regard to 
whether slavery was wrong. Who were the runaways as a rule? They were the 
house servants, the mulattoes, the literate and trusted bondsmen. It was the 
insult to human dignity that constituted the wrong of slavery, as it does of any 
type of forced labor or of any dictatorial power. 

The numerous footnotes, though too often in improper form, indicate the 
extensive research done in preparing this monograph. Though the bibliography 
is extensive, the unfortunate labeling as secondary sources of works that are 
obviously primary detracts from its merit. 

Wuuiston H. Lorron, Howard University 


Emergence of the British Miners’ Federation 


In the years from 1889 to 1910 the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain passed 
through its formative stages and reached its maturity. In dealing with this aspect 
only of the activities of the miners, R. Pacz Arnor provides a useful part of the 
whole story but a part that is not fully intelligible without reference to other 
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parts.’ The difficulty of establishing a strong federation in the face of the divergent 
policies of the county associations is a dominant theme of the story: the South 
Wales miners only came in in 1899, the Northumberland miners in 1907, and 
the Durham miners in 1908. This means that one wants to know more about 
the activities of the county associations, and it is with distress that one reads in 
the preface that the county records before 1900 are often no longer to be found. 
One needs to go deeper than the county associations down to the pit lodge, and 
below this to miners themselves. The industry is still “a rich field for historians 
to investigate.” 

The first two chapters give a brief account of earlier attempts at national organ- 
ization: the Miners’ Association of Great Britain had a short life in the forties; 
the Miners’ National Union organized in 1863 and the Amalgamated Association 
of Miners organized in 1869 had a somewhat longer career, but by 1880 the 
former was almost, and the latter quite, extinct. The treatment of these episodes 
is too short to be very useful except as a stimulus to someone else to work on 
these two periods of union organization. 

The bulk of the book, six of the ten chapters, deals with the first four years 
of the Miners’ Federation. The federation developed out of a series of national 
conferences for joint action on wages by the various county associations. These 
conferences and the later national negotiations by the federation ending with the 
Roseberry Settlement of 1893 are described at length in chapters 3, 6, and 7. 
Two chapters deal with the fight for the Eight Hours Bill in 1890-1891 (a fight 
that terminated in 1908). One chapter deals with the efforts at international co- 
operation, giving a detailed account of the first four conferences of the Miners’ 
International, 1890-1893. The remaining seventeen years are dealt with in more 
summary fashion in the last two chapters. Perhaps the most interesting section 
in these chapters deals with the conciliation proceedings, 1902-1904. The im- 
partial chairman of the Conciliation Board was strictly limited to exercising a 
“casting vote.” 

The book contains fifteen portraits of the early leaders and twenty-six pictures 
illustrating the early history of mining. These latter are rather inappropriate in 
a book that deliberately excluded discussion of the technology of the industry and 
of the social life of the miners. 

V. W. Buiapen, University of Toronto 


The Life of Margaret Dreier Robins 


“The period in our national industrial story which this book covers is seen 
through the eyes of Margaret Dreier Robins, whose sheltered home held security, 
beauty and culture and to whom the conditions of industry were a shocking 
revelation.” 2 It should not occasion surprise to find the historical view thus ob- 
tained to be limited and shallow. More interesting is the impact of the revelation 


1R. Page Arnot, The Miners: A History of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, 1889-1910 (London: Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1949), pp. 409. 215. 

2 Mary E. Dreier, Margaret Dreier Robins: Her Life, Letters and Work (New 
York: Island Press Cooperative, 1950, pp. xviii, 278. $4.00. 
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on a woman of vigor and intelligence whose nineteenth-century youth was, in- 
deed, sheltered by wealth, as was her work in the twentieth century. 

Strongly driven by warm human sympathy, boundless energy, and a desire to 
enhance the status of working women, her varied interests encompassed activities 
in behalf of women’s suffrage, the Republican party, workers’ education, and 
trade-unionism. It was while she was apparently groping for a focus for her very 
extensive community interests that she was drawn into the work of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, which she served as president from 1907 to 1922. 
This was her most important work, and here she seems to have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the labor movement. 

Consisting largely of Mrs. Robins’ letters, the book, composed as a labor of 
love by her sister, Mary E. Dreter, is competent neither as biography nor as labor 
history. No clear picture emerges of the National Women’s Trade Union League 
at work nor of the Chicago Federation of Labor of which Mrs. Robins was an 
executive board member. The book contains much trivia, as well as reports of 
important events in which she played a part, but with disappointingly little anal- 
ysis of underlying issues and motivations provided either by Mrs. Robins in her 
letters or by her biographer. The book may be useful to the historian of the labor 
movement and it will be needed by anyone who undertakes to tell the final story 
of the National Women’s Trade Uni n League, for it provides considerable in- 
formation on the personality of one who played a large role in its development. 

VerA SHLAKMAN, Queens College 


Labor Relations in London Transport 


Supporters of nationalization claim that it will provide a solution to labor 
problems or at least a framework suitable to their solution. With this question 
in mind, H. A. Crecc attempts to describe and appraise the labor relations of a 
large public corporation—the London Passenger Transport Board (now the 
London Transport Executive)—“in the hope that such an attempt may help to 
throw light upon the larger subject of labor relations in nationalized industry.” 1 

His book begins with a description of London Transport, its staff, and its 
labor relations in 1933—the year in which the London Passenger Transport 
Board took over the various private transport undertakings in the London area 
and began to operate as a public enterprise. There follows an analytical survey 
of the methods of collective bargaining and the different employee groups and 
unions involved in negotiations. Subsequent chapters examine the development 
of wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, and the frequency and 
nature of industrial disputes and strikes. One of the chapters is devoted to a 
discussion of the consultative committees set up “to develop the interest of work- 
ers in their job, and to make better use of that interest by bringing the workers 
into closer contact with industrial policy-making.” 

In the concluding appraisal of the labor relations of London Transport, work- 
ers’ productivity, quality of work, labor turnover, attitude of the employees to 


1H. A. Clegg, Labour Relations in London Transport (New York: Augustus 
M. Kelley, Inc., 1950), pp. viii, 188. $2.50. 
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their work and the employer, industrial disputes, and union practices are used as 
the chief yardsticks. The author finds that, although the corporation may have 
served the public as well as, or better than, a private employer could have done, 
it has not so far achieved relations with its staff markedly better than those of 
the old Traffic Combine, its immediate privately owned predecessor, or markedly 
better than those of good employers in other industries. Hence, Mr. Clegg con- 
cludes, it has not shown that the public corporation provides an adequate and 
permanent solution to the problems of relations between employer and employed, 
between union and management. 

Frankly, it is difficult to see how London Transport could have proved that. 
Transfer to public ownership eliminates the private employer and also may remove 
the profit motive as the controlling guide in the conduct of the enterprise. But 
it does not remove all causes of friction between management and workers, and 
between the organizations that represent them. At best, the number of problems 
and reasons for controversies may be reduced and their solution by peaceable 
methods be facilitated and become the rule (something that apparently happened 
at London Transport); but novel problems may arise in place of some of the old 
ones. The public corporation thus is no more able to provide a permanent solu- 
tion to all problems of industrial relations than is private enterprise. Such prob- 
lems will exist and have to be solved continuously as long as there are industrial 
relations. In Mr. Clegg’s own presentation, even stanch supporters of public 
ownership do not expect more from it with respect to industrial relations than 
that it may provide a solution to a number of labor problems and perhaps only 
a “framework congenial to their solution” (p. 2). 

Moreover, it is doubtful whether the experience at London Transport is repre- 
sentative. It is true the corporation has been in existence for a fairly long period, 
yet it has so often been exposed to circumstances far from normal that Mr. Clegg 
himself questions whether the time for judgment may not be still in the future. 
Apart from that, the comparative survey of the situation in the London Transport 
area before and after the establishment of public ownership reveals that labor 
relations and employment conditions under the old, privately owned Traffic 
Combine were so good as to leave relatively little room for fast, radical improve- 
ments. Again, Mr. Clegg himself mentions that public ownership, if established 
under other conditions, could have quite different effects. Prenationalization 
labor relations in, for example, the mining industry were, he admits, so bad that 
the National Coal Board might improve them greatly. Finally, the objective of 
the study obviously is to appraise the effect on labor relations of a comprehensive 
public policy of nationalization rather than of transfer to public ownership of 
individual public utilities or other essential undertakings in a private enterprise 
economy. The author is aware of the characteristic differences of these two things. 
He also realizes that the situation in the London transport industry as established 
by the London Passenger Transport Act of 1933 may be considered “something 
short of full nationalization” and certainly of socialization. But obviously he 
believes that the effects which true nationalization will generally have on the 
relations of management and employees can nevertheless be appraised on the 
basis of the experience at London Transport. Not everybody will agree with 
this view. 
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These remarks indicate that Labour Relations in London Transport is a 
stimulating and thought-provoking study. It offers useful information about eco- 
nomic and social changes that are at present going on in Britain and in other 
European areas. These foreign developments have aroused so much interest in 
this country that the American reader will welcome this private examination of 
problems involved. In addition, Mr. Clegg’s description of the day-to-day handling 
of labor relations at London Transport provides him with a good opportunity to 
gain a notion of the working of European collective bargaining methods and 
interunion relations, which differ so much from our own practices. 

Kurt Braun, The Brookings Institution 


Labor and the Roosevelt Administration 


During World War II there were protests against “unionism as usual,” and, 
on the other hand, demands that labor’s gains under the New Deal be preserved. 
Neither extreme prevailed. The administration continued to encourage union 
organization, but it called upon labor leaders to forswear “unionism as usual” 
by the agreement not to strike and enlisted their co-operation in the imposition of 
wage controls. 

Irvinc BeErnsTEIN isolates the background of the most important New Deal 
labor law, the National Labor Relations Act, and gives a compact and useful, 
although somewhat unimaginative, summary.' In addition to printed sources, 
he has examined the White House office file, Labor Department files, and the 
papers of Senator Wagner’s assistants and others, such as A.F.L. officials. He has 
interviewed many persons who helped frame the law. But he has presented no 
new facts of a fundamental nature. Thus, it was Wagner’s, not Roosevelt’s nor 
Miss Perkins’, idea that labor be encouraged to organize by the government’s 
offer of positive protection, and that giving unions such protection would promote 
industrial peace and increase purchasing power. While it is valuable to have such 
facts confirmed by this independent study, I wish Mr. Bernstein had raised and 
attempted to answer certain other questions. Why, for example, was Senator 
Wagner so interested in encouraging the growth of unions? Why (beyond the 
explanation that the President had his mind on enlisting the support of business) 
was Roosevelt so lukewarm? I should have liked more details about Miss 
Perkins’ “ambivalent” attitude. Beyond this, I regret that Mr. Bernstein has, by 
resorting to listing, made so dull his detailed analysis of the various sections of 
the Act and the arguments for and against the legislation. 

Frep Witney’s study brings us to issues which arose under the National Labor 
Relations Act during the war.” How were collective-bargaining elections to be 
conducted fairly in the wartime expansion of industry with its attendant mass 
hirings and high labor turnover? Should the Act be preserved intact, or should 


1Irving Bernstein, The New Deal Collective Bargaining Policy (University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations; Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1950), pp. xi, 178. $3.00. 

2Fred Witney, Wartime Experiences of the National Labor Relations Board, 
1941-1945 (Illinois Studies in Social Sciences, Vol. 30, Nos. 2-3; Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1949), pp. 309. $2.50. 
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the administration not insist that the status quo in regard to closed or open shop 
prevail for the duration, as had been the case in World War I? Mr. Witney pre- 
sents a careful evaluation of the National Labor Relations Board’s handling of 
these and other wartime problems and of its relationship to wartime agencies, 
such as the National War Labor Board. 

He has based his work entirely upon printed sources and a few interviews, 
with particular emphasis upon the Annual Reports of the N.L.R.B. and upon its 
case decisions. While use of N.L.R.B. files (provided they had been available to 
him) might have enriched the book by revealing more of the inside administra- 
tion of the agency, I do not believe this essential for Mr. Witney’s purpose, which 
was to present “a critical, rather than historical or statistical, analysis.” There 
are difficulties, however, in his topical treatment. Part II]—Problems Arising 
Apart from Federal Legislation and Agencies—discusses the designation of ap- 
propriate bargaining units, representation elections, and cases of unfair labor prac- 
tices, whereas the Kaiser cases, which are intimately tied up with handling 
such matters and which led in 1943 to the board’s being prevented from disturbing 
collective-bargaining arrangements unless complaints about them were received 
within ninety days, are discussed in Part I—Effects of Wartime Legislation. Such 
an approach results in lack of integration. Mr. Witney has, however, handled 
his topics intelligently, and the facts are here in detail. 

The Wage Adjustment Board is a welcome supplement to the brief description 
of stabilization in the construction industry contained in the Termination Re- 
port of the National War Labor Board. As Joun T. Duntop and Artuur D. Hitt 
point out, their book is not an official history of the Wage Adjustment Board.? 
Neither is it a definitive one. Both Mr. Dunlop and Mr. Hill served as public 
members of this board, and their book is primarily a series of recollections, albeit 
critical ones, from the viewpoint of two men who consider the board to have 
been an agency that served its purpose admirably. Construction labor occupied a 
unique position in the wage-stabilization setup of World War II. Its Wage Ad- 
justment Board was under the administrative direction of the Department of 
Labor instead of the National War Labor Board. Its public member chairman 
was a former president of the International Union of Electrical Workers, then 
serving as Assistant Secretary of Labor. Nevertheless, this board had to adhere 
to War Labor Board policies. The historic reasons for this are noted too briefly. 
The authors fail to emphasize the aggressive role taken by the procurement 
agencies to freeze wages in the spring of 1942. The procurement agencies con- 
sidered the annual income of construction workers inordinately high because 
their wage rates, predicated on seasonal employment and little overtime, were 
being applied on a year-round and, in some cases, seven-day-week basis. The 
authors stress instead the general agreement that some steps toward stabilization 
be taken. They make no point of the fact that construction labor succeeded in 
“stabilizing” wages as of the date when new wage agreements for the coming 
year would have been concluded. 

Their main argument for the validity of the special treatment accorded con- 

3 John T. Dunlop and Arthur D. Hill, The Wage Adjustment Board: Wartime 


Stabilization in the Building and Construction Industry (Cambridge: Harvard 
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struction labor and their rationale for the difficulties encountered in attempting to 
apply National War Labor Board (factory) standards, such as the Little Steel 
formula and wage brackets, to construction is the uniqueness of the industry— 
its migratory nature and the short duration of a particular job. While they set 
forth persuasively the complex choices the Wage Adjustment Board was forced 
to make within this framework, they do not pay sufficient attention to the pos- 
sibility that the adjustment might have been attended by fewer difficulties had 
the Wage Adjustment Board been placed under the administration of the War 
Labor Board. 

How effective was the Wage Adjustment Board in doing its job? Union wage 
scales, which are presented instead of straight-time hourly earnings, increased 
10 per cent between 1941 and 1945, but only 3.7 per cent during the time of the 
board’s existence. The gross hourly earnings of construction workers increased 
40.7 per cent from January 1941 to July 1945; about 20 per cent (as is shown on 
the table but is not pointed out in the text) after the Wage Adjustment Board 
began to operate. This is almost 10 per cent less than the percentagewise gain in 
all manufacturing industries, the only group with which the authors compare 
construction wages. But manufacturing is the lowest paid general group and 
therefore the one where the largest gain could be legitimately expected. Con- 
versely, construction workers, starting out as they did with such high pay, could 
be expected to maintain their living standards more easily in a period of infla- 
tion. I hope that future studies will, by placing more emphasis on political pres- 
sures and by making a more detailed analysis of cases and decisions rendered, be 
more conclusive about the effectiveness of the Wage Adjustment Board. 

BiancuHE D. Cott, Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICANA 


The United States During the Confederation 


Merrill Jensen has undertaken the long-overdue and difficult task of reapprais- 
ing the history of the United States under the Confederation.1 The period has 
been and can be interpreted in diverse ways. Though Continental currency was 
abandoned before the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, the states and 
their representatives in Congress faced many problems carried over from the 
war years, along with new ones connected with the revival of peacetime life and 
activity. These ranged all the way through consideration of demobilization of 
soldiery clamorous for overdue pay, taxation, tariffs, western lands, issues of 
paper money, state debts, the validity of the claims of creditors, and other aspects 
of the national debt, projected against a background of political discussion of the 
nature and powers of the national government. Unanimity of opinion among 
contemporaries on these complex problems could not be expected, either between 
regions or between groups within them. “It was plain,” Mr. Jensen writes, “when 


1 Merrill Jensen, The New Nation: A History of the United States During the 
Confederation, 1781-1789 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), pp. xviii, 433, 
xi. $5.00. 
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proposals were made to regulate trade, to discriminate against foreign shipping, 
or to protect domestic manufactures, that there were many different notions in 
the land as to what was ‘good,’ and therefore, as to what economic policies should 
be adopted” (p. 157). 

Fundamentally, the great political debate after independence, as before it, was 
part of “a struggle . . . for control of the governments of the various states and 
of the United States” (p. 19). It is not surprising that individuals, at times, took 
sides in favor of a strong central government or the retention of sovereign power 
by the state governments, according to their convictions, their material interests, 
or the advantages, real or fancied, to particular sections. Mercantile groups, who 
would be likely to look upon commerce as nation-wide rather than state-wide, 
could be expected to favor a central government that would assure uniform regula- 
tions between areas. 

All scholars will be grateful to Mr. Jensen for the step-by-step way in which 
he has traced the many achievements of the Confederate period in clarifying 
pressing national problems. They will welcome particularly the discussion of the 
progress made in settling accounts, which is based on records of the Treasury 
hitherto unused by those who have written of the finances of the Revolutionary 
era. The analysis of the resumption by the various states of the parts of the na- 
tional debt owed to their citizens deserves attention for its new emphasis, clarity, 
and detailed treatment. 

There will be less ready acceptance of the interpretation of the economic condi- 
tions of the postwar years than of the rest of the findings. Contrary to the tradi- 
tional view that variable commercial regulations were a handicap to future plan- 
ning and trade intercourse in this period, Mr. Jensen, as a result of a review of 
state laws and trade data, concludes that “most of the ports of the world were 
open, not closed, to American citizens. Reciprocity and equal treatment of all 
United States citizens was the rule in the tonnage and tariff acts of the states, not 
trade barriers” (p. 423). 

All analysts of this period are hampered by the lack of intensive studies of war 
and postwar conditions in some of the key states. Too little is known about the 
effect of the years of rampant inflation upon areas and groups within them, or 
about the way in which farmers, artisans, and merchants accommodated them- 
selves to the fantastic rise in prices. Without more knowledge of the liquidity of 
merchants, artisans, and industrialists, it is difficult to know what leeway they had 
in expanding trade or in extending credit to the rural areas, when the close of war 
brought enthusiasm for the revival of peacetime activity, to say nothing of con- 
tinuing artisan manufacture at war-stimulated levels. On the other hand, Mr. 
Jensen, throughout his discussion, calls attention to some of the most serious gaps, 
notably the need for a full-scale appraisal of the activity of Robert Morris, for a 
critical history of the Bank of North America, and for the completion of pending 
special studies on the sources for a financial history, on the “Assumption of State 
Debts, 1783-1793,” and on “The Board of Treasury, 1785-1789.” 

Doubtless an unduly gloomy picture of postwar conditions has often been 
drawn from the writings of the articulate group of dry-goods merchants whose 
plight deserves more emphasis than is given to it. Their situation cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of American affairs. It was part of a postwar situation as interna- 
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tional in scope as was the war itself. France, Spain, Holland, and Britain were 
searching for markets to check a postwar price decline. Thus, the first American 
importers to purchase foreign goods could be undersold by those who delayed 
until prices had fallen in the countries of origin. Problems of payment were at 
first complicated by the high prices of domestic staples and later by an unprece- 
dented rise in the rate of exchange between the time of purchase and the time 
of payment. High rates of sterling exchange prevailed from 1785 to the middle 
of 1788. Increased by the necessity of shipping specie, payments for imports were 
in no way eased by the desire of foreign merchants to lighten their inventories, 
a situation not unlike that experienced in colonial years, when the heavy im- 
ports of 1771 depressed the dry-goods market while domestic staples were high. 
But these evidences of strain should not lead one to ignore the considerable 
areas of strength in the postwar economy, which Mr. Jensen does well to stress 
in the course of exploring the dramatic way in which men of deep convictions 

battled for a political order they believed to be essential to their freedom. 
Anne Bezanson, University of Pennsylvania 


New Jersey in the Critical Period 


The critical period of American history, between the Revolution and the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, has been examined often both from the national and the 
state points of view; but, with respect to the latter, the positions of a few of the 
larger states have attracted chief attention. RicHarp P. McCormick has surveyed 
the public problems and accomplishments during these crucial years in the light 
of events in one of the smaller, infrequently studied states.1 The study is intro- 
duced with a clear statement of the central problems: how New Jersey faced not 
only the job of reconstruction after a long war that had been peculiarly devastat- 
ing to its economy but also the task of “a novel experiment in self-government” 
in the shadow of more powerful, willful neighbors whose influences tended to 
divide its citizens among themselves and to thwart their collective efforts. It is 
assumed too often that the development of free democratic processes and the 
solution of the more important economic problems stagnated while men waited 
for the establishment of the national government, but such was far from the case. 
Though the flame of Republican ideas, fanned by war, had died down perceptibly, 
the remaining embers were sufficiently alive to ignite a number of experiments, 
out of which trials and errors there emerged some solid gains which contributed 
permanently to democratic procedures and economic policies in the United States. 

The study is prefaced by a survey of the broad social and cultural adjustments 
in a society whose diversities of political allegiance, economic interest, social status, 
and geographic division had been greatly accentuated by the war. Its main body 
is devoted, with about equal emphasis, to political and economic developments and 
their interrelationships. Commerce, manufacturing, and agriculture are treated 
primarily with respect to their influence upon politics; but monetary experience 
and experiment are analyzed for their economic as well as their political signifi- 


1 Richard P. McCormick, Experiment in Independence: New Jersey in the Crit- 
ical Period, 1781-1789 (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1950), 
Pp. xiii, 338. $4.00. 
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cance. About one fifth of the book is devoted to money. As between the internal 
and the external aspects of the various issues treated, approximately two thirds 
of the book is concerned with the former and the remaining third with New 
Jersey’s role in the Confederation and in the formulation of the Constitution. 
The treatment of material as a whole is well integrated, and it provides impor- 
tant information in usable form for other students of the social, political, and 
economic history of the United States. 

Mixton S. Heat, University of North Carolina 


Backwoods Utopias 


ArtHur EuceEne Bestor, Jr., is planning two volumes on American experi- 
mental communities. The present study carries the story from 1663 to 1829, 
from the founding of the first sectarian commonwealth in Delaware through the 
failure of Robert Owen’s secular project at New Harmony.’ A companion vol- 
ume, based on the author’s prize-winning doctoral dissertation, will concentrate 
on the Fourierist activities of the 1840’s and 1850’s. Together these studies will 
provide the first broad scholarly synthesis in a field previously tilled by specialists. 

As is proper in a work of synthesis, the author has developed a central theme 
on which he can hang the story of an infinitely complex movement. “What these 
enterprises had in common was the idea of employing the small experimental 
community as a lever to exert upon society the force necessary to produce reform 
and change.” Because these efforts were community centered Mr. Bestor insists 
that they are more accurately described by the word “communitarian” (a word 
invented and invested with specific meaning by contemporaries) than by the 
terms “communist,” “socialist,” or “utopian,” words whose precise meanings have 
been muddied by modern usage. As the author sees it, the communitarian move- 
ment held out hope to men who yearned for social change but who rejected the 
methods of the individualist, the gradualist, or the revolutionary. In the small 
voluntary community, fundamental change could be accomplished swiftly and 
without resort to violence. If the experiment succeeded, all mankind benefited; 
if it failed, only a few men were losers. 

Having chosen to emphasize the essential unity of the communitarian tradi- 
tion, Mr. Bestor has been obliged to go beyond the mere description of diverse 
experiments. He has analyzed the European and American social conditions that 
gave rise to the communitarian point of view, and he has given specific definition 
to this point of view. With remarkable precision he has traced the transmission 
of the communitarian tradition over geographic space (from Europe to America, 
and from the East to the West in America) and through time, from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries. Direct connections between the early sectarian 
experiments of Shakers and Rappites and the later secular ventures of the Owenites 
have been sharply delineated. And at every point Mr. Bestor has been careful 
to explore the multiple relations between the experimental communities and the 
unregenerate outside world. 


1 Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr., Backwoods Utopias, The Sectarian and Owenite 
Phases of Communitarian Socialism in America: 1663-1829 (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1950), pp. xii, 288. $3.50. 
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Readers of this journal should be advised that the author is inclined to de- 
emphasize economic factors in explaining the communitarian tradition. Though 
he does not ignore economic considerations, he argues that these many-sided ex- 
periments “cannot possibly be subsumed under any definition phrased in purely 
economic terms.” This applies as fully to the secular as to the religious com- 
munities. “Owen’s major purposes were social, in a noneconomic sense of that 
term. Ethical, educational, and psychological principles were uppermost in his 
mind.” Economic schemes were merely means to ends. Instructive on this point 
is the fact that the strongest criticisms of Owen in America were directed at his 
religious rather than his economic heterodoxy. 

Though the virtues of Backwoods Utopias far outweigh its defects, the book is 
not above criticism. The two chapters dealing with pre-Owenite communities are 
so cluttered with the names of men, places, and publications as to divert the 
reader from the principal themes. These portions of the book betray the combined 
qualities of a city directory, an atlas, and a card catalogue. Mr. Bestor also seems 
to be at odds with himself on the question of whether the religious or secular ex- 
periments deserve greater emphasis. A mere one fourth of his study is devoted to 
the sectarian communities. The author admits the wide influence and greater 
durability of the religious settlements and contends, “It was not the Owenites 
who kept communitarianism alive during the lean years from 1827 to 1840, it 
was the sectarian communities.” If true, do not the religious settlements deserve 
greater attention? 

Mr. Bestor’s handiwork has many merits. It is a brief study, well defined and 
balanced in regard to description, analysis, and interpretation. As the documenta- 
tion testifies, it is based on prodigious research. The author is a rigorously disci- 
plined scholar who does not confuse fact and fancy and who does not indulge 
in special pleading. The quality of objectivity is beautifully illustrated in his ap- 
praisal of the stupidities and errors that led up to the failure of Owen’s experi- 
ment at New Harmony. The quality of precision shines through his well-turned 
essay on Robert Owen’s social outlook, an essay that corrects earlier misunder- 
standings regarding the genesis, content, and significance of the reformer’s ideas. 
In all matters affecting methodology this is a model study. The bibliographical 
essay, at once critical and comprehensive, is especially praiseworthy. Thanks to its 
over-all excellence, Backwoods Utopias is not likely to be replaced. 

Irvin G. Wy ute, University of Missouri 





The Pioneer Lawyer 


For a number of years considerable discussion has taken place among historians 
and lawyers about a history of American law. Since the publication of William S. 
Holdsworth’s History of English Law interest has quickened, and a current am- 
bition exists to produce a work comparable in content and scope for America. To 
be sure, Holdsworth reaped the harvest of the effort of generations of com- 
mentators and so his task, it may be said, was easier than it might have been. 
The writer of a history of American law, on the other hand, will undertake a 
much more serious mission since the records with which he must deal are scat- 
tered far and wide among scores of jurisdictions and depositories—may in fact 
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have to be discovered—and, when found, must be assembled, sorted, analyzed, and 
annotated before the business of writing can be begun. 

It is gratifying, therefore, whenever an addition to the list of historical studies 
of the American legal scene appears. In this category falls The Pioneer Lawyer 
and Jurist in Missouri by Witi1aM Francis ENcLisH, an investigation that opens 
a vista into one of the less well-cultivated early legal areas of our Middle West.1 
Although the study is none too exhaustive—only a beginning, it might be said, of 
certain aspects of the legal situation of youthful Missouri—it is nevertheless to 
be welcomed, for herein groundwork has been laid out. Encouraged by this 
addition, research into the legal histories of other territories and states may be 
undertaken. 

It always comes as somewhat of a surprise to be reminded of how rough the 
practice of law could be, and was, in a pioneer community. A kind of law was 
enforced that would not have been recognized a few hundred miles to the east, 
and personal and property rights were adjudicated in a manner, and with an 
effect, that would not be permitted in the more settled areas along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Without doubt the large turnover in the ranks of the lawyer class and 
among the ranks of the judiciary, the relative ignorance of the law by all parties, 
together with the unsettled conditions that prevailed in Missouri during her forma- 
tive years, were the major contributing causes in this situation. As the author 
states, not until around 1820, approximately the time Missouri Territory became 
a state, can it be said that Missouri reached judicial manhood. It is proper that 
these factors should be kept in mind when criticizing the background material 
of the current study. 

In my judgment, nevertheless, the results of Mr. English’s inquiry embody 
certain defects. It would seem that, with the great amount of research that must 
have gone into the making of this story, a far more analytical and interpretative 
account could have been written. The whole essay by and large gives the impres- 
sion that it is the draft for a more ambitious work to be published some time in 
the future. The contents of almost every paragraph, it would seem, might readily 
be used not alone to amplify the matter being discussed therein but also to pre- 
sent a much finer interpretation than was possible in one hundred and forty- 
four pages. This last-mentioned defect may also account for the patent uneven- 
ness of style and treatment that pervades the inquiry, although on this point 
close attention to the organization of subject matter would probably constitute a 
potent remedy. 

The sweeping generalizations of the legal profession of the early colonial period 
in the first pages of chapter I are overdrawn, if not somewhat misleading. 
Lawyers as a class were not “looked down upon” in all of the colonies during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, nor did all of the colonial legislatures 
prior to 1700 try to outlaw them “by making fees for pleading illegal.” In New 
York and New Jersey, for instance, lawyers in the 1680’s and 1690’s were honored 
by appointments to influential posts, and their services were utilized both by 
town fathers and by legislatures. In those early years, as the records of these two 


1 William Francis English, The Pioneer Lawyer and Jurist in Missouri (Univer- 
sity of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXI, No. 2; Columbia, Missouri: University of 
Missouri Press, 1947), pp. 144. $1.50. 
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colonies abundantly show, royal governors, landed gentry, and lowly subjects 
continuously relied upon the legal profession in the administrative work of gov- 
ernment and for the protection of private rights. Assuredly, not all lawyers in 
those days were outcasts. 

In spite of its shortcomings, and there are others in addition to those men- 
tioned above, The Pioneer Lawyer and Jurist in Missouri merits praise and 
looked at from an over-all view will get it. 

Paut M. Hamuin, Rutgers University 





A Biography of Peter Cooper 


Peter Cooper is an interesting figure in the early history of American capitalism. 
Unlike many ante-bellum capitalists whose fortunes were derived primarily from 
mercantile activity, the basis of his wealth was industrial—glue manufacturing. 
Like most of these men, however, he supplemented his income by investing in 
numerous side activities: real estate, railroads, ironworks, telegraph and cable 
companies, among others. As an inventor he made several important contribu- 
tions to industrial development as well as numerous impractical suggestions. 
Along with most other contemporary men of wealth in New York City, he felt 
that wealth involved a heavy responsibility, and he formulated his own gospel of 
wealth: “The production of wealth is not the work of any one man and the 
acquisition of great fortunes is not possible without the cooperation of multitudes 
of men; ... therefore the individuals to whose lot these fortunes fall... 
should administer them as trustees for the benefit of society” (p. 250). This he 
did chiefly through the establishment of “Cooper Union,” an enduring monu- 
ment of enormous value to the citizens of New York. : 

Epwarp C. Mack has had access to all the available manuscript sources as well 
as the full support of the Cooper-Hewitt family.1 He presents an over-all picture 
of Peter Cooper, noting the numerous phases of his varied career in business, 
education, and politics. For the economic historian, however, this volume will 
prove a disappointment. The glue business, the basis of Cooper’s wealth, is 
treated in a most cursory way. The business records were not thoroughly mined 
for a valuable insight into ante-bellum industrial capitalism. Instead we get a 
chapter, “A Small Private Business,” largely consisting of generalizations, anec- 
dotes, and seemingly nonpertinent information—techniques that are used with 
some frequency throughout the volume. Furthermore, the author’s slipshod use 
of footnotes should not meet with the approval of the more serious reader. He 
writes: “Since the references to the Cooper papers are of no great use to the 
reader, I have usually omitted them unless I am quoting a dated letter. Un- 
footnoted quotations . . . are usually from the Cooper papers” (p. 389, n. 7). 

In one paragraph (p. 87) the author discusses the effects of the panics and 
depressions of the ante-bellum period on the business. Peter Cooper, he tells us, 
was not caught by any of them. This is substantiated by a quotation from Cooper’s 
writings in 1866. I for one find this very difficult to believe; certainly, a careful 
study of the business records would have yielded substantial information to 


1 Edward C. Mack, Peter Cooper: Citizen of New York (New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1949), pp. xVi, 432. $5.00. 
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contradict or verify this slim thread of evidence as well as to present us with an 
invaluable picture of business life during panic and depression periods. 

The same superficial type of analysis is possibly more understandable when 
the author discusses the iron industry in New Jersey. Peter Cooper did not exer- 
cise full control over the Trenton mills; his son and son-in-law did this. Then, 
as the author points out, Allan Nevins has already carefully discussed this phase 
of Cooper’s career in his biography of Abram S. Hewitt. 

Although the jacket blurb calls this the “definitive biography,” it is at best a 
well-written and, especially in the last part, a suggestive but superficial study. 
The role of Peter Cooper as an entrepreneur and his place in the development of 
American capitalism have yet to be finally determined. It will be determined 
only when someone carefully and critically examines the mass of family and 
business papers now available. 


” 


Ricuarp Lowitt, University of Maryland 


The Agricultural Society of South Carolina 


The story of change in agriculture is one of men, or small groups of men, who 
from time to time have assessed their problems, shared their knowledge and 
judgments, and by example and precept have led the way to solutions. The task 
of finding the most profitable use for land and labor faced the earliest settlers of 
Charleston County, South Carolina, in 1670 and was solved in terms of indigo. 
Rice followed and then long-staple cotton, one coming to an end under the 
pressure of price competition, the other in the disaster of the boll weevil. Cur- 
rently the land lies in duck marshes or is planted to cabbages and similar truck 
crops. 

Through the story of successes and disasters runs a thin thread of experimenta- 
tion with new crops and novel methods of production, both technical and eco- 
nomic. In Charleston County this task was assumed in 1785 by a small group 
of planters who met to form the Agricultural Society of South Carolina. Small 
and exclusive, and suffering from occasional periods of lack of interest, the so- 
ciety has nevertheless continued its existence to the present time. Over the years 
its activities in experimentation and education have constituted a most unusual 
influence in its narrow sphere. 

There is here an important and useful story to be told, but the volume by 
CuatmeErs S. Murray falls far short of performing the task.1 Though the serious 
reader may find some pleasure in perusing these pages, he will find little that is 
new as fact or insight; to the contrary, he cannot fail to find irritation at the 
shallowness of perspective. Though it is occasionally admitted that Charleston 
County is part of a larger society, the narrative is throughout intensely insular. 
Perhaps we may regret most that the energies and funds that went into this 
volume were not devoted to the publication of the minute books of the society 


1 Chalmers S. Murray, This Our Land: The Story of the Agricultural Society 
of South Carolina (Charleston, S.C.: Carolina Art Association, [1949]), pp. 290. 
$5.00. 
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which were used in its preparation. So used, they might have made a major 
contribution to the work of the scholar. 
Crarence H. Danuor, Princeton University 


MEDIEVAL INSTITUTIONS 


The English Government at Work 


Unkindly entrusted to an editor without a spark of interest in the project, the 
great administrative case study of medieval English government that was inau- 
gurated by the late James F. Wittarp and WiiuraM A. Morais has been brought 
by Witu1am H. Dunnam, Jr., to a limp and spiritless finish.1 His introduction 
takes the curious form of unconstructive criticism of the scheme and of its 
execution. In Mr. Dunham’s judgment administrative history of this kind, like 
the realistic novel, is based on a mistaken view of reality and was therefore 
doomed to bog down in detail. He concedes that Willard had vision in aspiring 
to trace “lateral influences and pressures” within the structure of government, 
but he assumes that these of necessity escaped record and that the project could 
issue in little but dull description of administrative procedures. 

It is true that there are weaknesses in the enterprise as it has been executed, due 
principally to the fact that contributors have not been in close touch with 
one another. Aims tended for that reason to diverge or to be narrowed; they 
were never revised in common. As Miss Putnam points out in her illuminating 
essay, in the present volume, on keepers of the peace and justices of the peace, the 
purpose of her assignment could better have been served by a comparison of all the 
methods that were employed in the repression of crime and violence, viewed “as an 
organic whole,” rather than by piecemeal examination of different procedures. 
If such an insight into the fundamental problems of power had been utilized 
throughout, the project might well have proved to be a triumph of creative 
scholarship. Editorial direction on these lines would have made unthinkable what 
is from the point of view of an economic historian the most serious defect of the 
execution; that is, the continuing omission of any study of the Exchequer save 
incidentally, in the second volume, as it handled tax revenue. There is nothing 
on the mechanism of handling the loans on which the regular financing of the 
government is known to have rested, nor on the channels of influence through 
which advances and repayments were obtained, and there is no reference to the 
work of E. B. Fryde in this field. 

Mr. Dunham has thrown away a great opportunity. In the first place, Willard’s 
entrepreneurship deserved the tribute of a summary of contemporary findings 
related to his original aim, that of assessing the part played by germinal bu- 
reaucracy, by the tendency of administrative routine to harden, as a limiting influ- 
ence upon the policy-making agents of the time. Where fluidity and experimenta- 


1James F. Willard, William A. Morris, and William H. Dunham, Jr., eds., 
The English Government at Work, 1327-1336, Vol. III: Local Administration 
and Justice (The Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 56; Cambridge: 
The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1950), pp. xviii, 285. $5.00. 
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tion marked the decade it was due not to any lack of capacity or skill in 
developing systematic procedures but to the wide range of the royal prerogative 
and to the great number of the interests on which it could impinge. A second 
summary would therefore have been in order (assuming that Exchequer studies 
had been followed up), along the lines of J. E. Neale’s magnificent Raleigh lec- 
ture on “The Elizabethan Political Scene,” surveying the “five-per-centers” of 
the time and, in effect, blocking out the main interrelationships of power, 
political, economic, and social. These summaries would have provided occasion 
for correcting the discontinuities of economic and political perspective inevitable 
in the publication of chapters written at different dates. The lag in economic 
perspective is conspicuous, for example, in the late E. Meyer’s chapter on the 
boroughs, in which the period is vaguely and hesitatingly, without reference to 
any work later than Ashley’s, described as one of expansion. Finally, if the editor 
disapproved of the series as being too narrowly conceived, he could have en- 
riched its significance, as J. R. Strayer did in part for fiscal administration, in the 
second volume, by comparing the effectiveness and honesty of English admin- 
istration with Continental. This would have been particularly apt with regard 
to the mints and exchanges, and the mines, and could well have been expanded 
into a general survey. 

As it is, the individual chapters, intended as parts of a whole that has not been 
completed, stand at a disadvantage and can best be noted here for what matter 
of importance they contain for econon.ic history. Foremost on this score is Miss 
Beardwood’s paper on “Royal Mints and Exchanges.” Digests of mint accounts 
for the decade show that activity was low. Other detail describes the exchanges, 
in port towns, which yielded a small profit, and the controls that were set up 
to check on the importation and exportation of money and precious metals. 
Figures of suspiciously puny confiscation hauls are given without comment. Next 
to Miss Beardwood’s paper in economic interest is L. F. Salzman’s, on “Mines 
and Stannaries.” This does not attempt to add much to Lewis’ work on the 
stanneries, but concentrates on mines that were managed directly by royal of- 
ficials. The chief example at the dates in question was the group of silver-lead 
mines at Birland in Devon. A third chapter, W. O. Ault’s on “Manors and 
Temporalities,” has some incidental material on production for the market on 
the large estates which from time to time came into the king’s hands. 

Other chapters, by Miss Putnam, Miss Cam, Miss Taylor, and Miss Neilson, 
are important primarily for their information on legal procedure. They are of 
value, too, especially Miss Cam’s on shire officials, in extending our knowledge 
of the great number and the multifarious duties of minor officials, and of the 
varying conditions of responsibility and security under which they labored. The 
detail out of which this knowledge is built is necessarily minute and gritty, but 
its total significance, if only as regards the diffusion of habits of authority and 
discipline, is large. Few general historians seem yet to have appreciated the extent 
to which these administrative duties involved the recurrent mental exertion and 
discipline of preparing accounts. 

Syivia Turupp, University of Chicago 
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Royal Demesne 


The concept of the “royal demesne” played an important part in the legal 
and constitutional thinking of Englishmen in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, but most of the theories advanced by historians about the origins 
and development of this concept have been largely pure speculation. Rosert S. 
Hovr has carefully examined the materials available for the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries to discover what the royal demesne was and what men meant by the 
expression in this early period.1 His chief interest lies in the latter part of the 
problem—what Englishmen meant when they spoke of the king’s demesne. He 
traces the history of the demesne itself only in so far as it contributes to this 
purpose. Mr. Hoyt has come to a number of new conclusions, some of which 
seem to me sound and others still far from proved. His argument that the 
boroughs were not considered part of the demesne until the late twelfth century 
seems to me very weak. But he has clearly demonstrated that the conception of 
the demesne changed steadily and has advanced some extremely interesting ideas 
to explain its development. The student of royal tallage will want to compare 
Mr. Hoyt’s views with those expressed in the forthcoming posthumous work of 
Sydney K. Mitchell. I suspect that, if these two scholars could have collaborated, 
each one would have wanted to modify his position slightly. 

The economic historian should view this book with some pride—his teachings 
have at last reached a constitutional historian. For a century or more scholars 
have described the development of English political institutions with hardly a 
glance at the economic forces that helped to shape them. Robert Hoyt goes, I fear, 
to the other extreme. He believes that the kings of England were moved by noth- 
ing but economic motives in the definition and administration of their demesne. 
But as the fundamental purpose of the demesne was to support the royal govern- 
ment, Mr. Hoyt’s generalization comes closer to the truth than those of his 
predecessors. His king on the watch for every possible shilling is closer to reality 
than the “benevolent landlord” of earlier writers. Beyond this Mr. Hoyt furnishes 
some material for the economic historian—increases in value and farms of manors 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But he is not actually interested in economic 
phenomena and makes no attempt to develop this phase of his subject. 

Stoney Painter, The Johns Hopkins University 


The French Communes 


For the better part of half a century the name of Cuarves Petit-DuTAILLIs 
has been well known to students of medieval institutions—not merely to spe- 
cialists in the field but to hundreds of undergraduates who have read the English 
translation of the notes he contributed to a French edition of Stubbs’s Constitu- 


1 Robert S. Hoyt, The Royal Demesne in English Constitutional History, 1066- 
1272 (published for the American Historical Association; Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
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tional History of England. Now we have the last work of the distinguished au- 
thor, completed just before his death.1 It is one of which he could justly be proud, 
for it summarizes, succinctly and thoroughly, a subject to which he devoted 
years of research and in which he obviously delighted. I sincerely wish that my 
admiration for his talented writing could extend to embrace his central thesis. 
But the journal to which I am contributing exists because most of its readers are, 
like me, especially interested in economic history or economic factors that have 
influenced social and cultural development; and no such interest was ever shared 
by Petit-Dutaillis. 

It is unfortunate that in this review I must seem to overemphasize the signifi- 
cance of my own opinions. But Petit-Dutaillis (pp. 107 ff.) has done me the honor 
of singling them out for rather hostile criticism. I am described as a pupil of 
Pirenne, one who “n’a pas pu accepter une thése qui lui parait une atteinte au 
dogme de !’explication économique. Tout le développement municipal en Occident 
est conditionné par la renaissance du commerce, la situation géographique, les 
routes, les débouchés, les progrés de la classe marchande.” The indictment is not 
wholly accurate. I never really studied under Pirenne. As an American under- 
graduate, I was brought up in the good old Stubbsian school and turned my back 
on it because, as a pupil of Haskins, I came to appreciate the study of medieval 
institutions from a European, rather than a nationalistic, standpoint. From that 
standpoint what Pirenne wrote about the towns of the Middle Ages, though no 
Gospel intended to inspire disciples, still seems to me eminently sensible. 

The appendix which, nearly twenty years ago, I put in Borough and Town 
was an analysis of the then generally accepted definition of the French commune 
by Luchaire. Between them, Giry and Luchaire had, I thought, badly confused 
the subject; even an elementary study of the pertinent sources tended to discredit 
their contradictory statements. If I were to rewrite the appendix now, I should 
hope to do a better job. Yet, after reading the criticism of Petit-Dutaillis, I fail 
to discover a good reason for abandoning my previous argument. 

On the significance of the commune in European history I still prefer Pirenne 
to Petit-Dutaillis. But the latter, of course, deals only with the communes of 
France. He ignores all communes that were not truly French, together with all 
French towns that were not actually called “communes” in some of the few 
extant documents of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. So, with considerable 
difficulty, he excludes from his list most of the Flemish towns and most towns 
of the Midi—including Toulouse! And what was the commune, thus narrowly 
defined? He has to admit that it was not distinguished from any other great 
town, even of France, by a peculiar set of liberties; it was characterized solely by 
the fact that its citizens constituted a sworn association (as did those, I add, of 
contemporary Ipswich). Although Luchaire was wrong in describing the com- 
mune as a seigneurie collective, he and Giry were somehow right in holding that 
the commune was essentially a political and military creation, governed by feudal 
rather than economic considerations. Petit-Dutaillis therefore gives his support to 


1 Charles Petit-Dutaillis, Les communes francaises: caractéres et évolution des 
origines au XVIIle siécle (L’évolution de Vhumanité, XLIV; Paris: Editions Albin 
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a “classic” theory that I once hoped to dispose of. That he and I have honestly 
disagreed is no discredit to either of us. I must say, however, that his failure to 
mention the important criticism of Giry’s thesis by Sidney Packard (see Speculum, 
XXIV, 612-13) was inexcusable—even on the part of a great French historian. 
If this journal were especially devoted to medieval studies, I should feel en- 
couraged to take up in greater detail the interpretation of particular documents 
cited by Petit-Dutaillis. But for present purposes a very broad judgment must 
suffice. I regretfully conclude that in the book under discussion we have only a 
juristic essay—as such, beautifully executed, but nothing that will greatly con- 

tribute to our understanding of either medieval or modern civilization. 
Cart STEPHENSON, Cornell University 


GENERAL WORKS AND HISTORIES 
OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Studies in Honor of Gino Luzzatto 


The four volumes issued in honor of Gino Luzzatto, long regarded in Italy 
and often elsewhere as the dean of economic historians, have the advantages and 
few of the defects of a Festschrift.1 Luzzatto is now president (Rettore) of the 
Graduate School of Business in Venice, where he teaches economic history and 
thereby sets a high example to educational administrators who forget how to 
teach. He serves on the central committee for higher education in Italy, is a 
member of the municipal administration of Venice, and edits the Nuova rivista 
storica. A veteran antifascist, jailed for his opinions, compelled by the racial laws 
for some years to write under a pseudonym, narrowly escaping the gas chamber, 
he is now, I am reliably informed, politically a right-wing socialist. Publishing 
books, articles, and reviews since 1899, translating into Italian major works for 
the encouragement of Italian readers, his scientific activities alone have won him 
enduring fame. It seems fitting that this much of a biographical nature be given 
because, oddly enough, his name mentioned among American students of eco- 
nomics and economic history is frequently met with silence suggestive of igno- 
rance. With 129 titles to his credit (listed in Vol. I), said to be only the more 
notable, there is still at least one important university library in whose card 
catalogue Luzzatto’s name does not appear; doubtless when the first volume of 
his Storia economica d'Italia (1949), covering Antiquity and the Middle Ages, is 
adequately reviewed in this country and the second volume on the modern and 
contemporary age, now in press, appears, the situation will be altered. 

Sixty-one articles and monographs from as many hands form the volumes, by 
an interesting list of economists and historians, some former students and col- 
leagues of Luzzatto or admirers influenced by his work: Italians, French, Bel- 
gians, English, Americans of the United States, and one Argentinian. Most are 
written in the author’s own language, but two from the United States and one 
from England pay Luzzatto the compliment of writing in Italian. The committee 


1 Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto (4 vols.; Milan: A. Giuffré, 1949-50), pp. 
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of editors, headed by Corrado Barbagello of the University of Turin who writes 
the charming Presentazione, has admirably grouped the contributions by fields 
and chronology. The first and largest volume is devoted fittingly to the Middle 
Ages. It begins, however, with an article on an economic phase of the reign of 
Commodus, mentioned here in passing as a tribute to Luzzatto’s early interest 
in ancient history, and is followed by eighteen articles of varying length coming 
down to the fifteenth century. The second volume deals partly with the Middle 
Ages but for the most part with the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, clos- 
ing with one reconsidering the industrial revolution. In the third volume the 
field is the nineteenth century, the risorgimento, and a final article on Italian 
economics from 1919 to 1922. The fourth volume is composed of studies cast 
in broad lines illustrative of concepts of the place of economic history in the 
history of civilization, modern capitalism, socialism, colonialism, syndicalism. 

Space forbids the mention of individual studies. Suffice it to say that no scholar 
in economics or economic history can afford not to examine the impressive whole. 
The contributions, of course, vary in value. Some are brilliantly conceived and 
executed, with sweep and breadth, illuminating the changing interpretations of 
the past several generations; others are intensive examinations by experts in newly 
broken fields; few indeed are beggarly offerings. Others amend with assurance 
and tact warranted studies by scholars living and dead. Many will serve—no 
mean tribute to a Festschrift, forby—as directive guideposts to future thought and 
enterprise. Almost any informed reader of history glancing through the four 
tables of contents will find himself decoyed into seeming shoals, formerly eschewed 
as such by him, to be challenged and recompensed, overriding his impatience 
at the few stifled voices in the books. Any scholar even thumbing the volumes 
will silently marvel at the sincerity of the tribute to a man, never again to be 
nameless, whose fathomless fertility of mind, whose far-reaching influence, have 
deserved this indestructible gesture. The twelve closely printed pages of bibliogra- 
phy of Luzzatto, prepared by Angiolo Tursi of Venice, will repay any scholar’s 
perusal. 

The studies are well written, on the whole, some with a grace not often asso- 
ciated with works in economic history and economics; a few loom as models for 
budding historians who too often have not read enough great literature in their 
own or any other language to recognize good style or how to acquire it; a few 
might be discerned as examples of bad historical style. The editors are to be con- 
gratulated on a difficult feat nicely achieved, well printed on good paper. One 
wonders about rejections. Unfortunately the proofreading was unsatisfactory; in 
the first two volumes alone there are five pages of corrections which by no means 
cover all the errors, especially in English where the corrections occasionally 
furnish new errors. 

One gross breach of taste on the part of an eminent contributor, often and 
long a guest in this country when self-exiled from Italy, must not pass unnoticed. 
One of the editors should have requested the contributor to delete sixteen words 
at the end of a sentence, as is possible without in the least measure diminishing the 
validity of the sentence or for that matter of the article. Elsewhere criticism of 
the work of others has been courteous, if occasionally and justifiably sharp. 

A noble photograph of Luzzatto appears in the first volume. The four are a 
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notable tribute to a man and scholar who, like Croce, proves that Italy is a 


truly civilized country. 
Eucene H. Byrne, Princeton, N.]. 


Man the Maker 


The technological history of man, stretching from the conquest of fire as a 
source of heat and light in the Old Stone Age to the development of color televi- 
sion and atomic energy in the 1940’s, is the subject R. J. Forses has chosen for 
a readable, interesting, and semipopular survey. The theme of the book is that 
“the conquest of nature is the work of mankind as a whole.” Like H. G. Wells 
in his Outline of History R. J. Forbes treats the historical process as a cumulative, 
linear trend with technological progress proceeding in some cultures and in some 
centuries at a more rapid pace than in other societies or at other times. He de- 
scribes the discoveries and inventions made in prehistorical periods, in the ancient 
Near East, in the Hellenistic period, by the Arabs who acted as wardens of the 
classical heritage after the Roman Empire disintegrated in western Europe, and 
by western Europeans themselves during the early and late Middle Ages. Ap- 
proximately the second half of the volume is concerned with the period since 1500. 

To one who is as uninformed as myself on the history of science and tech- 
nology the book contains many interesting generalizations and raises several 
provocative questions. According to the author, the ancients “never dreamed of 
a conquest of nature to better the conditions of life” (p. 64); but, as slavery lost 
the battle with Christian principles in western Europe during the Middle Ages, 
there emerged “a constant urge to better the earthly lot of mankind” by devising 
machines that would perform man’s more arduous tasks (p. 108). (Some his- 
torians will doubtless question whether the influence of the Church was actually 
pointed in this direction from a.p. 400 to 1500.) According to the author, the 
Arabs differed from Hellenistic scientists in that they “approved of experiments 
in the laboratory and workshop” (pp. go-92). They are further depicted as 
great borrowers, adapters, and propagators of techniques (for example, paper- 
making, cotton and silk culture) as well as the authors of many important dis- 
coveries and inventions (such as sugar refining and chemical weapons of war- 
fare). The development of transportation and communication facilities from 
earliest to modern times forms one of the best summaries and most interesting 
segments of Forbes’s story. He appears to be much more aware of the broad 
problems which concern economic historians in this area than in other portions 
of the book which bear the unmistakable imprint of his own training as a chem- 
ical engineer and of his present position as professor of the history of science and 
technology at the Amsterdam Municipal University. 

Although Man the Maker will make good collateral reading in upper-division 
courses in economic history, it may not aid economic historians very much in 


1R. J. Forbes, Man the Maker: A History of Technology and Engineering 
(The Life of Science Library, Vol. 14; New York: Henry Schuman, 1950), pp. 
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their own research. In all fairness to the author it should be pointed out that he 
never intended the book to serve otherwise. But it may be helpful to some if I 
suggest a few of its limitations. In the first place, Mr. Forbes does not clearly 
and at all times differentiate between invention, innovation, and diffusion. He is 
mainly concerned with the increase in technological possibilities (invention) rather 
than in the application of new methods to industry by innovators and imitators. 
Secondly, he apparently has no well-developed theory or philosophy of tech- 
nological change, which means that his account is largely factual rather than 
interpretative. Thirdly, he seems to be unaware of all the material recently 
gathered by scholars which necessitates a new appraisal of the “industrial revolu- 
tion,” for he concludes that “two generations of brilliant technologists and in- 
ventors literally changed the face of the industrial and social world between 
1750 and 1830” (p. 172). Another easy generalization which can mislead the 
unsuspecting is that France did not succeed “in building up an industry” (what- 
ever this may mean) before the Napoleonic Era (p. 182). There were, of course, 
numerous large-scale, capitalistic enterprises in France before 1789, although it 
is true that they were relatively less important and influential in the French 
economy as a whole than were their counterparts in England. Many scholars will 
also question whether war and military needs in the past have encouraged the 
development of science and technology as much as Mr. Forbes seems to think. 
Some other statements, perhaps less important but more specific than the fore- 
going, are also either false or misleading. Many may consider it unfair to criticize 
a study with such broad sweep because the reviewer finds errors of fact in seg- 
mented fields of knowledge. I wish to mention a few, not because I am picayunish 
or fail to appreciate the value and problems of integrative studies, but because 
they raise some doubt in my mind about the reliability of the author’s factual 
statements on subjects about which I am relatively uninformed. One can hardly 
say, for example, that the Cumberland Road in America was constructed in 1818 
(p. 236) or that Americans invented the automatic pressing and blowing of 
glassware in the nineteenth century (p. 225). The casting of plate glass was not 
invented in France in 1665 (when the Royal Plate Glass Company was first 
chartered) but probably in 1687; and I must confess that I have never heard of 
the Frenchman (Vehon) whom Forbes credits with the invention (p. 225). 
Warren C. Scovitie, University of California, Los Angeles 


Ethics in the History of Economics 


In a clearly written volume, which does honor both to its author, professor of 
economics at La Salle College, Philadelphia, and to the general field of eco- 
nomics, JosEpH F, Fiusacuer has brought fresh treatment to the history of 
economic doctrines.1 The manuscript was originally his doctoral dissertation and 
as such received the Phi Delta Kappa award in 1948 at Temple University. 

Ten chapters, entitled respectively “Introduction,” “Ethico-Economic Ideas 


1 Joseph F. Flubacher, The Concept of Ethics in the History of Economics 
(New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1950), pp. iv, 460, ix. $5.00. 
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before the Rise of the Science,” “The Transitional Period,” “The Founders of 
Economics,” “The Classical School,” “Reactions and Dissents from Classicism,” 
“The Socialists,” “Historism and Marginism,” “American Economic Thought,” 
and “Contemporary Economic Thought” carry the reader from the Greeks down 
to the late 1940’s. Chapter XI is devoted to a summary and conclusions. Copious 
citations both from writers discussed and from historians of economic thought 
appear throughout the work “in order to catch the spirit of each author as well 
as to free the present writer from any suspicion of distortion.” No attempt has 
been made to treat exhaustively any one of the periods dwelt upon, nor even to 
exhaust any one author within a period. The book is in no sense a philosophical 
critique. 

What the author has undertaken, on the contrary, is a survey of economics 
from the historical standpoint in which he has endeavored “(1) to discover the 
concept of ethics which has been manifest in each of the various types or schools 
of economic thought prevailing at one time or another in the history of economics; 
and (2) to note the particular influence which ethical ideas and ideals have had 
on economic thought.” He takes particular pains to point out that his discus- 
sion is one in economics; “of” ethics, to be sure, but not “in” ethics. Moral 
philosophy and ethics are taken to be one and the same thing. In a word, he 
has tried to “sift the grains of ethics from the sand of economics and to examine 
the historical conception of the nature of their interrelationship.” 

I know of no volume comparable to the one under review, although many 
studies of the theoretical relationship between economics and ethics have been 
published. The closest approach is seemingly Theories of Welfare Economics by 
Mr. Hla Myint of the London School of Economics (1948), to which no refer- 
ence is made. Theories of Welfare Economics deals ostensibly with welfare eco- 
nomics from Adam Smith to the present day, confining discussion, however, to 
so-called “production welfare” economics. 

Be all this as it may, I confess to having read Mr. Flubacher’s treatise from 
cover to cover with great pleasure and profit. I have noted with particular inter- 
est his comments on the men with whom I have studied—notably Messrs. Taussig, 
Seligman, Mitchell, and J. M. Clark—and find little that I could wish different. 
Of slips there are relatively few. The Trend of Economics edited by Tugwell, for 
example, was published in 1924 and not in 1934 (p. 362). Again, the dogmatic 
statement on page 403 that Lord Keynes “is second to none in his contribution 
to systematic theory” is open to considerable question. The bibliography is excel- 
lent. The index, on the contrary, could stand some improvement. One looks in 
vain, for instance, for such important headings as ethics and welfare, although 
my own little book in this respect is honored by three citations. 

Three major trends, in his opinion, “have dominated the economists’ con- 
ceptions of the relationship between economics and moral philosophy.” At one 
extreme is the attitude of those few scholars who have so welded economics and 
moral philosophy together that these two disciplines are no longer distinct. At 
the opposite extreme is a much more significant group that has viewed economics 
“as a purely positive science from which any spot of extra-economic considera- 
tion must be expunged.” But by far the largest group, with which Mr. Flubacher 
ranges himself, has consisted of those writers who have “allowed for both norma- 
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tive and descriptive elements in economics, but with some considerable range 
and variation in the emphasis of one over the other.” 

The author closes with the observation that there is, and always has been, 
“impressive indication of a peculiarly intimate relationship between economics 
and ethics.” The economics of the future, he believes, will attain and maintain 
significance only as an “integralist” economics—“one which looks to the sound- 
ness of its philosophical underpinnings.” 

To my mind the impact of a book on a reviewer depends in great measure 
upon the range and depth of his own knowledge and upon the extent to which 
the book, in his opinion, duplicates other studies. Agreeing as I do with Mr. 
Flubacher that economics has a dual character, in that it is both descriptive and 
normative, and that the emphasis on ethical aspects of economics is in harmony 
with present-day thought, I gratefully welcome this volume as a timely addition 
to our existing literature. In no sense profound and yet carefully considered, 
judicially weighed, and well documented throughout, here indeed is rich fare for 
all who are interested in the sweep of economic thought and opinion. 


Joun M. Fercuson, University of Pittsburgh 


Textbook Histories of Economic Thought 


In reviewing in this place three excellent surveys of economic doctrine, it is 
appropriate to remark on the close connection between economic history and the 
history of economic thought. While the word sometimes makes the deed, gen- 
erally the influence has been the other way. Surmises of the theorist are about 
economic behavior. The down-to-earth analyst, giving justification or indictment 
of what he sees about him, is obviously led by event and practice. The builder 
of castles in Spain is no less reflecting approval or disapproval of things as they 
are. The panorama of economic opinion is accounted for by changing circum- 
stance. The Judean shepherd and the closet philosopher heard the hum of the 
cities, though not so accurately as Adam Smith mingling with the merchants of 
Clyde. 

No thinker has constructed an economy; he has rather reported and defined 
it. It is the economic historian who is in the best position for dissection of con- 
duct. Broadly speaking, the superior theorist is the superior observer. Thought 
is relative to time and place. This does not mean that idealism or morality does 
not play a part in projecting current analysis both backward and forward, giv- 
ing thus a longer time span to doctrine. But as the theorist gets away from the 
actions of his own time, his interpretation is apt to be conjectural or irrelevant. 

The authors of these excellent treatments of economic thought, Lewis H. 
Haney, Joun M. Fercuson, and Frank A. Nerr, each recognize this. Their 


1 Lewis H. Haney, History of Economic Thought (4th and enlarged ed.; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. xxii, 996. $5.00. 

John M. Ferguson, Landmarks of Economic Thought (2d ed.; New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1950), pp. xvi, 320. $2.50. 

Frank A. Neff, Economic Doctrines (2d ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
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stories are meaningful in proportion as they keep the promptings of fact in the 
forefront of philosophy. Their real work is to describe inferences from environ- 
ment by a succession of thinkers. Where they forget this they make their own 
task and that of the reader more difficult. All of them sometimes allow the 
thought to become disembodied, like the orchid nourished from the air. This can 
become a game that is not worth the candle. Even the major economic messiah 
has a short life, for the discovery of a new continent or a new chemistry sets 
him aside, and his own devotees are forced to revise him. This is a plea for 
serving theory at every point by inspection of practice. 

Haney’s book has grown over the years not only in size and comprehensive- 
ness but in maturity and acuteness. We have it now as a plain-spoken treatment, 
admirably clear, and not least remarkable for its fairness. If one knows Mr. 
Haney’s imperfect sympathy for certain doctrines and tendencies, he is the more 
struck by the discipline the author has imposed on himself. Here and there his 
strong preference or distaste shows itself, but not in a fashion offensive to 
scholarship. Rather, these little betrayals, incidental and accidental, serve to spice 
the substance. With some apology on the part of the author, Keynes receives 
extended chronicle and comment, embracing more than twice the number of 
pages given to Marx. This may be justified on the ground of contemporary 
academic and governmental attraction. But, that aside, the painstaking analysis 
of Keynes forms its own excuse. 

Other parts of Haney’s book may be especially recommended, notably the 
summaries at the end. They more than make up for the few instances of under- 
emphasis, as on Engels and George. 

Ferguson’s new edition is more compact than the others, praiseworthy for its 
integration throughout and for its graceful statement. The author successfully 
exhibits environment as the inspiration of analysis, and has gone farther than 
others in judging thinkers according to their own lights. None of this detracts 
from the dignity of their efforts but instead gives the reader a bond of sympathy 
with their strivings. The author thought through his book before he wrote it, 
with grateful results for the student. Of the three volumes here reviewed, that 
of Ferguson is particularly adapted to the instruction and pleasure of the general 
reader who wants a competent and agreeable history of what economists have 
thought. 

Neff’s volume is between the other two in length; like them in clarity and in 
giving attention to the surroundings in which each author wrote. More than 
the others, Neff gives the lives of the economists. This is deliberate and highly 
justified. It personalizes the milieu in each case and lets the thinkers live as 
human beings. The biographical notices are in no sense interruptions of the 
story; they carry forward and illumine the account. The book is executed with 
a zest, a lilt at times, which catches and holds the reader. 

One is apt to come away from these three rehearsals with the conviction that 
what made economic thinkers admirable was their sincerity more than their 
accuracy in any narrow sense. The cynic, the taunter, the dilettante lose by 
comparison with the more devoted, though sometimes duller, worker. 


Broapus MircHE.1, Rutgers University 
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The Harvard Economic Studies 





sir respected among economists for thorough 
scholarship and enduring subject matter, THE 
HARVARD ECONOMIC STUDIES are noted par- 
ticularly for such key works as The Theory of 
Monopolistic Competition, Karl Marx’s Inter- 
pretation of History, The Theory of Economic 
Development and The Foundations of Economic 
Analysis. Besides the distinguished writers of these 
books, the roster of authors includes such authorities 
as Arthur N. Holcombe, N. S. B. Gras, Melvin T. 
Copeland, Arthur S. Dewing, E. S. Mason, A. P. Usher, 
F. W. Taussig and E. J. Hamilton. The most recent 
title, Monetary Problems of an Export Economy by 
H. C. Wallich, will be followed late in 1951 by Federal 
Control of Entry into Air Transportation, by Lucile 
Sheppard Keyes. A complete list of Harvard Economic 
Studies may be obtained on application to Harvard 
University Press. 





Two new publications 


PRODUCT EQUILIBRIUM UNDER 
MONOPOLISTIC COMPETITION 


By Hans Brems 


In the first book to concentrate on a major topic opened up 
by Edward H. Chamberlin in The Theory of Monopolistic 
Competition, Mr. Brems contributes to the theory of the 
individual firm—as well as the theory of markets—an invaluable 
discussion of such important and necessary features as prod- 
uct variation, advertising and selling effort, long-range planning, 
uncertainty, and collusion. Harvard Studies in Monopoly and 
Competition, 5. $4. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


By Arch W. Shaw 


The new printing of this book (first published in 1915) will 
be welcomed by the increasing group of students of scientific 
attitudes in business. “An interesting and suggestive . 

argument for logic and laboratory methods in place of the 
rule-of-thumb business practice of the past."—The Nation. 
“The utility of the book is great.”.—The Economist. $2.50 


At all bookstores, or 
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